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PREFACE. 



Doctor Jobnsoiiy in one of his admirable 
papers, makes the following very jast re- 
mark: " It irflho cfafv of'eVeiy Wa to 
endeavour that som^tbixiff may. be added 
by his (indastry t» th& Weditary aggre-' 
gate of knowledge rand; hap^iffess." In 
compliance, therefore; with so VaUnable a 
precept, I ^ve endeavoored to employ 
the little talent God has been pleased to 
give me to the utmost of my power in 
making selections from Natural 'History, 
and other works, for the instruction and 
entertainment of young people. How far 
my humble efforts may have been succesi- 
M, a candid public Lt determine. I 
have zealously studied in all my compila* 
tions to unite inprevement with amuse* 
ment, and have always been careful to cull 
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ly PREFACE. 

such descriptions only as might tend to 
encourage a love of virtae, and hamanity 
to the brate creation. 

Having in the coarse of my life expe- 
rienced many astonishing instances of the 
interposition of an over-ruling Providence 
(ia short, who is there among the sons of 
men that has not?), 1 thought I could not, 

in ^ti^e^fbr* s6 ^iby ^efcies received, 

• •••*•* • •• • • . * • 

employ thf .remnant^ At my time better, 
than in for4i|ng:a^coUdction of remark- 
able deliV^nmce^'-frOin apparently inevit- 
able death]^ under ^he most peculiarly dis- 
tressing circumstances. The subjects 
enumerated in this volume are all founded 
on facts, and are selected from works of 
great respectability. They are intended to 
impress on themind of the reader the neces- 
sity of leading a good and virtuous life, and 
of being always prepared for any contin- 
gency that may happen ; and that we ought 
never to despair, even under the most pe- 
rilous circumstances, bat to have a firm 
reliance on a gracious Providence, whose 



PUEFAOB* r 

wondorfal deliverances are most clearly 
evinced in the lives of the Patriarchs, 
Prophets^ and Apostles, in Sacred Writ, 
and of incalculable numbers of all ranis 
from that time down to the present pe« 
riod. " How often (says Dr. Blair), when 
signal crimes were ready to be perpe- 
trated, hath God remarkably interposed ; 
hath spread his shield before the just^ 
unnerved the arm of the assassin, or 
struck a sudden damp into his mind at the 
critical moment!" 

I have now only to acknowledge my 
utter inability of expressing half I could 
wish on so important, so interesttng a 
subject, — a subject, however, so sublime 
that it has long since confirmed my opi- 
nion, ** That the study of the Book of Pro- 
vidence will prove the most valuable ac- 
quisition, either as a beacon for youth or 
a pilot for age *•" It will fortify the mind 
with Christian courage, will better enable 

* See a Treatise pn Providence, by Flavel, 
abridged. 
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Tl PRBPACB. 

US to steer clear of the shoals of folly^ gnilt, 
and disappomtment ; the quicksands of 
error; the gulph of despair; and will 
finally bring us to the haven of rest. Then 
may we exultingly say with Dr. Langhome, 

Afflictioo flies, and Hope returns, 
Her lamp with brighter splendour burns. 
Gay Love with all his smiling train, 
And Peace, and Joy, are here again. 
These, these, I know, 'twas thine to give. 
I trusted ; and behold I live ! 
To Thee my humble voice I raise : 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR. 

BTewington Butts, 
March 21, 1821. 
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Remarkable Deliverance of a Fowler, 

XuE hazardous occapation of a fowler once 
led him into a case of great distress: this having 
happened in the day -time^shews the still greater 
danger of such expeditions in the night. — 
Mounted on his mud-pattens (flat pieces 
of board tied on his feet), he was traversing 
one of the midland plains in quest of ducks ; 
and, being intent only on his game, he sud- 
denly found that the waters, which had been 
brought forward with uncommon rapidity by 
some peculiar circumstance of tide and cur- 
rent, had made an alarming progress around 
him. Incumbered as his feet were, he could 
not exert much expedition ; but, to whatever 
part he ran, he found himself completely in* 
vested by the tide. In this uncomfortable si- 
tuation a thought struck him, as the only hope 
of safety. He retired to that par^ of the plain 
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which seemed the highest, from its being ^et 
uncovered by water ; and, striking the barrel 
of his gun (which, for the purpose of shooting 
wild fowl, was very long) deep into the mud, 
he resolved to hold fast by it, as a support, as 
well as a security against the waves, and to 
wait the ebbing of the tide. A common tide, 
he had reason to believe, would not in that 
place have reached above his middle ; but as 
this was a spring tide, and brought forward 
with a strong westerly wind, he durst hardly 
expect so favourable a conclusion. In the 
midst of his reasoning on the subject, the 
water/ making a rapid advance, had now 
reached him. It covered the ground on 
which he stood, it rippled over his feet, it 
gained his knees, his waist ; button after 
button was swallowed up, till at length it 
advanced over his very shoulders. With a 
palpitating heart he gave himself up for lost. 
Still, however, he held fast by his anchor. 
His eye was eagerly in search of some boat, 
which might accidentally take its course that 
way: but none appeared. A solitary head 
floating on the water, and that sometimes 
covered by a wave, was no object to be 
descried from the shore, at a distance of half 
a league ; nor could he exert any sounds of 
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distresa that could be heard so far. While 
he was thus making up his mindy as the exi- 
gence would allow, to the terrors of a certain 
destruction, his attention was called to a new 
object. He thought he saw the uppermost 
button of his coat begin to appear. No 
mariner floating on a wreck could behold a 
cape at sea with greater transport than he 
did the uppermost button of his coat. But 
the fluctuation of the water was such, and 
the turn of the tide so slow, that it was yet 
some time before he durst venture to assure 
himself that the button was fairly above the 
level of the flood. At length, however, 
a second button appearing at intervals, his 
sensations may rather be conceived than de- 
scribed ; and his joy gave him spirit and re- 
solution to support his uneasy situation four 
or five hours longer, till the waters fiilly re- 

^^^^^' Rev, Wm. Gilpin*s Forest Scenery. 



Extraordinary Deliverance. 

Thb wooden bridge over the Usk, in Wales, 
is remarkable for its construction. It is 
similar to that erected by Caesar over the 
Rhine; and it may perhaps be considered 
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M formed on the plan adopted by the Ro' 
mans. The great floods to which the Usk b 
subject have sometimes carried away part of 
this bridge. An accident of thb kind, in Oc- 
tober 1772, occasioned an event which would 
scarcely obtain credit were it not authenti- 
cated by the most respectable testimony. As 
Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. Williams, brazier, 
was returning from the village of Caerleon 
to the town, at eleven o'clock at night, with a 
candle and lantern, the violence of the cur- 
rent forced away four piers, and a considera- 
ble part of the bridge. On a fragment of 
this mass, consisting of an entire room, with 
the beams, posts, and flooring, she was hur- 
ried down the river, but preserved sufficient 
presence of mind to support herself by the 
railing. On arriving near St. Julian's, the 
candle was extinguished; she immediately 
screamed out for help, and was heard by 
several persons, who started out of their beds 
to asist her ; but the violence of the stream 
had already hurried her out of their reach. 
During this time she had little apprehension, 
as she entertained hopes of being delivered 
by the boatmen of Newport : her expectattoiM 
were tncre'ased by the numerous lights which 
she discerned in the houses ; and she accordingly 
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redoubled her cries for assistance, though with- 
out effect. The fragment on t^faich she stood 
being broken to pieces against a pier of Newport 
bridge, she fortunately bestrode a beam, and,, 
after being detained jaome minutes by the 
eddies of the bndge, was rapidly hurried 
along towards the sea. In thi» perilous si- 
tuation she resigned herself to hei^ approach- 
ing fate, and, addressing herself to Heaven, ex- 
claimed, " Oh, Lord ! I trust in thee : Thou 
alone canst save me!" About a mile from 
Newport, she discerned a glimmering light in 
a barge moored near the shore ; and, redou- 
bling her cries, was heard by the. master of 
the vessel. After hailing her, and learning 
her situation, he cried oiit, ** Keep up your 
spirits, and you will soon be out of danger ;" 
then, leaping into the boat, with one of his 
men, rowed towards the place from whence 
the screams proceeded; but some time elapsed 
before he overtook her, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the anchorage of his barge. The 
night was so dark that they could not discern 
each other ; and the surf swelling violently, the 
master repeated his exhortations, charging hei 
to be calm, and not attempt to quit her statiod. 
Fortunately a sudden dispersion of the clouds 
.enabled him to lash the beam fore and aft to 
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the boat. At this moment, her 'presence of 
mind forsook her, and she eagerly attempted 
to throw herself forward : she was checked, 
however, by the exclamations of the seamen, 
who were enabled to heave her into the 
boat, but could not disengage themselves from 
the beam till they had almost reached the 
mouth of the Usk. This being effected, not 
without great difficulty, they rowed to the shore, 
and embayed themselves till the first dawn 
of the morning, when they conveyed her in the 
boat to Newport. Though Mrs. Williams was 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, she receiv- 
ed so little injury from this perilous accident, 
that, after a few hours' repose, she returned to 
Caerleon. — The disinterested conduct of the 
master and boatmen, ought not to be omit- 
ed : notwithstanding the peril to which they 
were exposed, and their active exertions, they 
repeatedly declined the liberal recompence 
offered by Mr. Williams. 



Remarkable Shipwreck, 

Lieutenant Drummond, of the Royal 
Navy, having received permission from the 
Lords of the Admiralty to serve as master of 



a trading vessel, and continue in that line of 
employment during their pleasure, obtained 
soon after the command of the Anastatia mer*- 
chant-ship. On the 22d of September, 1783, 
he sailed from Providence, in the state of 
Rhode Island ; and on the 24th of that month* 
from stress of weather and contrary winds, 
J)ore up for Rhode Island, and anchored in 
the Narraganset passage. The gale conti- 
nued to increase ; and at half past five A. M. 
the storm became so violent as to strain the 
ship*s sides, and open her seapis : her pumps 
were set to work, and all hands employed to 
JUghten her. The sea broke so violently on 
the shipj that it washed overboard thirty-nine 
oxen out of forty, which were part of the 
ship's freight. These were carried with the 
tide, and most of them perished. At this 
time the ship parted from her anchors and 
drove on shore, where the sea in a short 
time broke over her decks. The people from 
the shore perceived the ship in distress ; but 
the violence of the sea, which, besides being 
mountains high, ran in a ^current, prevented\ 
any relief from boats. Thus situated, and 
every moment expecting dissolution, the weary 
crew clung to the wreck, where they remained 
tiW t^n o'clopk. At this period, Lienten&nt 
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Prummond^ directing his attention towards 
the ox that remained on the forecastle, with 
its head and neck harely ont of the water, 
ordered a rope to be fastened round its horns. 
The ox was in this state put over the ship's 
side, and it swam with amazing prowess, and 
made the shore. The rope fastened to the 
ox's horn being part of a coil which lay on the 
forecastle, the ship's crew were able to keep 
one end of it on board the wreck till the ani> 
mal reached the shore, when the people on 
the land made it secure ; and, a raft being 
constructed of spars and the loose part of the 
wreck. Lieutenant Drummond and the ship's 
crew lushed themselves to it, and were all 
providentially brought safe to land. 



Boy rescued from a Shark. 

The Ganges, on her passage to China, was 
detained some time at Angar Point, on the 
coast of Java. On the dth of May, John 
Walker, boatswain*s boy, aged 13, swimming 
alongside of the ship when at anchor and at 
a few yards' distance from a boat with three 
seamen in it, was laid bold of by a shark, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the boat's 
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crew to intimidate him* The hungry mon- 
ster included in his mouth the whole of 
the unfortunate hoy's right leg, and more 
than half bis thigh ; pulling him beneath the 
water close alongside the ship when upwardls 
of a hundred men were spectators of the 
scene, and keeping him below for nearly two 
minutes, ia which time he tore off the leg and 
thigh to the extent above mentioned. The 
boy once more made his appearance on the 
surface of the water, and the shark upon his 
back with his jaws once more extended to 
make a finish of his prey ; when a lad from 
the boat struck him with the boat-hook, and 
by the same instrument laid hold of the boy 
and brought him on board* The boy had 
lost a vast deal of blood : the stump was 
dreadfully lacerated, and the bone splintered 
nearly an inch and a half, which required an 
amputation of the thigh close to the hip-joint. 
Under all these untoward circumstances, the 
boy quite recovered within three months 
from the date of the operation. The fleet, as 
it was an extraordinary case, subscribed up- 
wards of 280& fof him. 

Bombay Courier, 
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Prcmdendal Escape of Lord William Stewart, 

The Crescent and Virginia frigates were 
cruising off Goree, on the 10th of December, 
1003. ISie Ibrmer being ordered into port, 
her captain. Lord William Stewart, went on 
board the Virginia to receive instructions 
from the senior officer; when a sudden gale 
of wind arising, he, at the most imminent 
peril, endeavoured to regain his own ship, 
from whence he was not perceived to have 
quitted that of the commodore : night coming 
on, he lost sight of both ships, the gale in- 
creasing to a perfect hurricane. After three 
hours' tossing and struggling in a heavy sea, 
frequently overwhelmed by its spray, the 
water up to the boat s thwart and men's knees, 
wave after wave threatening inevitable de* 
struction, worn out with fatigue, they calmly 
lay on their oars, shook hands with each' 
other, took an affectionate farewel, awaiting 
the sea which should consign them to the 
deep ; when the Crescent, having by mere 
accident totally altered her course, drove im- 
mediately upon the boat. So miraculous was 
then their escape, that before they had well 
discovered the ship they were under the 
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bowsy uoable to make themselves heard : the 
foam of the sea» caused by the ship's velocity, 
totally filled the boat : opportunity just offer-** 
ed for the captain and crew to cling to the 
ship's side, when the boat swamped, and, full 
of water, disappeared in an instant. 

. Remarkable Preservation. 

The ship Actason, Captain Groat, being 
taken into the dock at Hull, to repair the 
damage she received in consequence of having 
been fourteen "days upon a rocky strand on 
the island of Gothland, during her voyage 
from Narva to Hull, a large piece of rock, 
weighing lollb* was discovered fixed in a 
plank on the larboard side, nearly in the mid- 
iships, and close to the keel ; which dropped 
out immediately on the sheathing being re- 
moved, leaving a large opening into the hold. 
Had it fallen out during her passage, she must 
inevitably have been lost. 

Swrprumg Escape of a Dutch Seaman. 

A Dutch seaman being condemned to death, 
his punishment was changed, and he was 
ordered to be left at St. Helen's island. This 
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unhappy person, representing to himself the 
horror of that isolitcide, fell upon a resolution 
to attempt the strangest action that ever was 
heard of. There had that day been interred 
on the same island an officer of the ship : the 
seaman took up the body out of the coffin, 
and, having made i^ kM of rudder of the 
upper board, venture<l himself to sea in it. 
It happened, fortunately for him, to be so great 
a calm that the ship lay immovable within 
a league and a half of the island ; when his 
companions, seeing so strange a boat afloat 
upon the waters, imagined they saw a spectre, 
and were not a little startled at the resolution 
of the man, who durst hazard ^imself upon 
that element in three boards slightly nailed 
together, though he had no hope of finding, 
or being received by, those who had so lately 
sentenced him to death. Accordingly, it was 
put to the question, whether he should be 
received or not : some would have the sen- 
tence put in execution; but at last mercy 
prevailed, and fae^wa^ taken on board, and 
came afterwards to Holland, where he Uved 
in the town of Horn, and related to many 
bow miraculously God had delivered him. 
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Providential Escape of a Lad buried in a 

Gravel-pit, 

As a lady named Clark^ was at work in a 
gravel-pit at Rowborough, Somerset, the tim- 
ber gave waj, and he was buried nearly eleven 
fathoms under ground. A number of men 
immediately set to work to dig for him, sup* 
posing he was crushed to death : when they 
had dug down to him, to their astonishment, 
notwithstanding he had remained under the 
earth nearly thirty-two hours, he was taken 
out without having experienced the least in- 

jury. _^^^,^^_ 

Miraeidom Preservation of a Midshipman, 

In the gale of Thursday, January 26, 1804, 
whilst the Plantagenet, the ship which bk>ek* 
aded the French fleet for forty-eight hours, 
was working into Cawsand Bay, the main- 
top-mast went over the side ; part of which 
struck one of the midshipmen, who was 
standing on the tnain chains, and precipi- 
tated him into the sea. He was mimcn- 
lously preserved by the force of the wave, 
which tfartw him btick^ and left bioi^ senseless^ 
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on the deck, where, however, he toon re- 
covered. 



Remarkable. Preservation of a Siudent. 

The Terrace of Berne, in Switzerland, is a 
promenade close to the cathedral, where the 
shade of venerable chesnut-trees affords a 
refreshing coolness even in the hottest day in 
summer. From this terrace, which is between 
six and seven hundred feet high, and is the 
work of human industry, is seen a range of 
lofty mountains, whose summits are buried 
beneath everlasting snows, and, when illu- 
mined by the sun, appear like beautiful de- 
licate clouds. Underneath runs the river 
Aar, which precipitates itself with great noise 
from a considerable height. In the wall sur- 
rounding this promenade, is the following 
inscription : — 

'* In honour of the almighty and mira- 
culous Providence of God, and as a memorial 
for posterity, this stone was erected on this 
spot, from which Mr. Theobald Wenzapfli, 
when a student, fell on the 25th of May 
1654; after which accident he lived thirty 
years as Minister of Kerzersee, and died in an 
advanced age, on the 25th of November 1694.'* 



However extraordinary it may appear, that 
a man precipitated from such a height should 
remain alive, yet the circumstance, according 
to the inhabitants of Berne, has never been 
called in question. The student, it is said, 
wore a wide gown, which, being inflated by 
the air, acted like a parachute, so that he 
fell quite gently <to the ground. 

ExtrcLordmary Preservation of the Town oj 

Jersey, 

On the celebration of the anniversary of his 
late Majesty's birth at Jersey, J une4,l 804, the 
public joy experienced a sudden interruption 
by a dreadful accident, which, but for the 
signal intervention of Providence, and the 
bravery of an individual, would have proved 
the destruction of the whole town. At noon, 
the forts on the island, and the artillery in 
the new fort on the large hill, fired a royal 
salute, by .order of the Governor. After the 
ceremony, a corporal of the Invalid Company 
of Artillery received the matches, and locked 
them in ftie magazine at the top of the hill^ 
which is bomb-proof: it contained 209 barrek 
of powder, a quantity of loaded bombs, cais- 
sons fiill of cartridges, and other combus* 
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tibles. About six in the evening the sentries 
obserfed a smok« issuing from an air-hole 
at the end of the magasine, and immediatelj 
ran from the fort to give the alarm of fire ; 
when Mr. P. Lys, tl^ signal officer on the 
hill, also observing the smoke, came towards 
it, and, meeting two brAers, named Tousel, 
who were employed by him as osQrpenters, 
endeavoured to prevail on them to break 
open the door* One of them, however, re- 
fused, and went in search of the keys ; but 
the other, named Edward, having requested 
a soldier, named Ponteney, to assist him, he 
acquiesced, and they agreed to sacrifice their 
lives. Tonzel then proceeded to break open 
the door with an axe and a wooden bat; 
when, finding the magazine on fire, he rushed 
into the flames, and threw out heaps of burn- 
ifig matches. At length, by the intrepidity 
of this man in particular, the fire was subdued 
before the soldiers or inhabitants could reach 
the top of the hill. Captain Leith, and the 
soldiers of the 31st regiment, then proceeded 
to inspect and empty the magazine, lest any 
sparhi should remain undiscoverA ; when, 
vronderfhl to relate, they fonnd that two 
wooden caissons, filled with ammunition, 
had been attacked by the fire, — and that one. 



containing powdW-borns, cartridges, &c. was 
nearly half burnt through : an open barrel of 
powder was also situated under some of the 
beams which were on fire, and supported the 
roof, — ^The Constabk of the town summoned 
the inhabitants to n>§|l» for the purpose of 
testifying their gratikcde towards the two 
brave men whose intrepidity preserved them 
from destruction. 

furopean MagaTame, June 1S04. 



Thirty-six Penons rescued from a perilous 

SOttatiott. 

A CALAMITY threatening more dreadful con- 
sequences to the lives of those involved in it, 
and yet productive of less personal injury, than 
that which happened in Duke Street, Mile- 
End New Town, on the 16th of July, 1804, 
has rarely occurred. The foundation of two 
▼ery old houses, Nos.Sd and 34, gave way, and 
the inhabitants, consisting of eight poor fami- 
lies, were buried in the ruins. The time rendered 
this event rqpre awful and distressing : it was 
about half past six in the morning, and iihe 
individuals were only awoke from sleep by the 
destructive crash of both houses, which, fall- 
ing at the same time, threatened to enclose them 
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in one grave. The fronts of both houses fell 
into the street, but the party wall between re* 
mained standing ; the beams which supported 
the floors likewise remained without falling ; 
but the roofs, floors, and joists, fell into the 
cellar. The alarm in the neighbourhood, oc- 
casioned by the tremendous noise of the de- 
scending ruin, was sudden ; and those who 
rushed to the spot at first imagined the pre- 
mbes to be on fire, as clouds of dust, which 
had the appearance of smoke, veiled the true 
calamity. A scene, however, soon presented 
itself that left no time for delay. The unfor- 
tunate victims were heard to utter the most 
doleful groans, and supplicate for assistance 
from beneath the ruins ; and the neighbours 
with the utmost alacrity flew to their relief. 
They began by removing the upper beams and 
heavy timber; and, listening with attention 
whence the voices issued, they released no 
less than thirty-six persons from their painful 
situations: most of them were naked, and 
many of them bruised in a dreadful manner ; 
but, astonishing as it may appear, not one 
life was lost, nor any bones broken. 

The following is a list of the suflfereft : — 
In No. 33. Ground floor, Mrs. Jones and her 

two children. In the one pair front, Mrf 
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Foster and two children. Back room, 
ditto, Mrs. Lambert and daughter. Se- 
cond floor front, Mrs. Lonnon and cliild. 
Ditto back, Mrs. Shepherd and daughter. 
Third floor, Royston, wife, and son. 
In No. 34. Ground floor, William Box, wife, 
and three children.** One pair front. Tiffin, 
wife, and three children. Ditto back. 
Nightingale and wife. Two pair. Eagle (a 
sailor with one arm) and wife. Ditto back, 
Mrs. Dormer, aged ninety-five years, being 
seven months bedridden, who received not 
the smallest injury ; and a Mrs. Hawkins, 
aged seventy-four, who lived with her in the 
same room, and was likewise unhurt. The 
wife of Eagle, a sailor, had her breast and 
shoulder much torn. 

It was nearly twelve o'clock before the last 
was dug out of the ruins. One very remark- 
able circumstance was, that a child about six 
months old, after being above three hours 
buried in the rubbish, when taken out naked, 
and cleaned from the dust, smiled in the face 
of his deliverer. — The feelings of nature ma- 
nifested by different individuals on the occa- 
sion, are not unworthy of notice. One woman 
when rescued, exclaimed, ** Where are my 
three children V Box, the tenant of oqe of the 
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booses, on bein^ taken out, asked for his wife 
and children ; and being told they were miss- 
ingy resolutely rescued them himself, though 
much wounded. Another person, named Ni- 
cholson, after having escaped, supported a 
piece of timber, in the most perilous situation, 
until his wife got out ; after which, the whole 
mass again gave way, and he was dreadfully 
wounded about the head and breast before he 
could be extricated. A woman who was de- 
livered of a child the day before, received very 
little injury. 

Remarkahle Lutance of ResiLscitatiou, 

M* DS St. Andre', in a work printed at 
Rouen, in the year 1700, and entitled, ** Re- 
flections on the Nature of Remedies, their 
Effects and Manner of Acting,'' relates a cir- 
cumstance which took place in the presence 
of his father, to whom the patient was indebt* 
ed for his life. A gentleman aged sixty years, 
being ill of a fever, fell into a swoon, and, aii 
it was supposed, expired. Every preparation 
was made for his funeral, and even for opening 
his body, according -to the desire of his chil- 
dren. Two clergymen, having remained by 
the corpse to say the usual prayers, disputed 
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who should perforin that office; which obliged 
my father to enter the room to prevent them 
from coming to blows. My iuther having 
afterwards approached the bed, and from 
curiosity or accident having uncovered the 
fs^ce, he thought he discovered a movement 
in it : at the same time he held the candle to 
the nose and mouth, without perceiving any 
respiration or pulsation of the arteries. Sup* 
posing him to be absolutely dead, he was 
leaving him, when he again thought he saw 
the same movement ; and, upon touching his ^Vt= 

temples, he imagined that he felt a feeble 
pulsation. He called for wine, rubbed the 
nose, lips, and temples, and several times 
poured a little into the mouth, without ob<* 
serving any signs of animation. My father, 
convinced that he was entirely destitute of 
life, was just going to leave him, when he 
began to taste the wine which had been pour- 
ed into his mouth. Ai^r swailowiftg a few 
spoonfuls, he opened his eyes, and, recovering 
from his weakness, related all that had passed 
between the two clergymen, without omitting 
the most minute circumstance. Within a 
short time afterwards he was perfectly cured. 
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A Hen providenHally itutmmental in the 
Preservation of a Man's Life. 

On September the 19th, 1751, at an entertain- 
ment given at Apothecaries* Hall on the con- 
firmation of a new master and wardens, the 
Company was presented with the picture of 
one of their first members in King James the 
First's time, remarkable for his preservation. 
This gentleman was persecuted for his reli- 
gion in France, and so cruelly used as to be, 
among other hardships, in danger of starving 
for want of food, when Providence directed 
a hen to find her way into the prison, that 
laid him an egg every day, which supported 
him till he made his escape into England. 

Univeraal Magazine, Sept, 1761. 



Rtmarkabk Preservation of Alexander Sei*^ 

kirk. 

Captain Woodes Rogers, commander of the 
Duke frigate, being sent on a voyage round 
the world in company with the Duchess, 
Captain Courtney commander, and touching 
at the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez, 
in 1708-9, found a man clothed in goat-skins. 
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of whom he girea the ' following relation, as 
he received it from his own mouth: — That he 
had been on the island four years and four 
months, being left there by Captain Strad- 
ling of the Cinque Ports ; that his name was 
Alexander Selkirk, born in Scotland; that he 
had been master of the Cinque Ports, a ship 
that came here last with Captain Darapier, 
who told me (says my author) that this was 
the best man in her. During his stay here, 
he said he saw several ships pass by, but 
only two came in to anchor. As he went to 
view them he found them to be Spaniards, 
and retired from them, upon which they shot 
at him. Had they been French, he would 
have submitted ; but chose to risk his dying 
alone on the island, rather than to fall into 
the hands of the Spaniards in those parts, 
because he apprehended they would murder 
him, or make a slave of him in the mines ; 
for he feared they would spare no stranger 
who might be capable of discovering the 
South Sea. The Spaniards had landed be- 
fore he knew what they were ; and they came 
so near him that he had much ado to escape; 
for they not only shot at him, but pursued 
him into the woods, where he climbed to 
the top of a tree« at the foot of which they 
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stopped, and killed several goats just by, bot 
went off again without discovering him. — He 
told us he was bora at Largo, in the county 
of Fife, in Scotland, and was bred a sailor 
from his youth. The cause of his having been 
left on the island was a.difference betwixt him 
and his captain, which, together with, the 
ship's being leaky, made him willing ratlier 
to stay there than go along with him at first ; 
and when he was at last willing, the captaia 
would not receive him. He had been in the 
island before, to wood and water, when two of 
the ship's company were left upon it for six 
months, till the ship returned, being chased 
thence by two French South-Sea ships. He- 
had with him his clothes and bedding, with a^ 
firelock, some powder, bullets, and tobacco,- 
a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, some 
practical pieces, and his mathematical in- 
struments and books. He diverted and pro- 
vided for himself as well as he could ; but, for 
the first eight months, bad much ado to bear 
up against melancholy, and the terror of be- 
ing left alone in such a desolate place. He 
built two huts with pimento trees, covered 
them with long grass, and lined them with 
the skins of goats, which he killed with his 
gun as he wanted, so long as bis powder 
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kig: nearly, tfient, h^ gpk. fire by rabbing two 
sti^ka of pimeftl^-wo^ tagetliar upoa kk 
kpejE^ Ii^ ibe leaser hut, ad some dntsBce 
liroffiiith^ other, ba dresaed hb notuab ; and in 
Hm largavlie slept, and emplogfed hiaiaelf ia 
imdiiig^.siogiDg Baalma, and prttying; sodiat 
bo flttM he waa a bettni Christiao whik in 
this place! tbuk eves he had been, ov than, 
he waa aifiraid,.he sh^atit ever be again. At 
fica|.;he never a4e any tMag till hunger con*- 
atmioed l^m.;. partly from gii^f, and partly for 
want of bread and salt; net did he go to bed 
tiU he could watdi no longer. The pimento- 
wpod, wbieh burnt very clear, served him 
hftHL f(Of firing and candle, and refreshed him 
v^^h its fragrant smell.. He might hawe had 
4s»h ^ea^u^, but could not. eat them ftn want 
of salt>, heeause they occasioned a looseness ; 
c^bcept c^i^-fisb, which are there as lafge aa 
oupf lobsters^ and very good: these he sonw-^ 
ti^ea boiledi.aiid at other tiines broiled, as 
he did his goats'-flesh, of which he made 
very good broth; for they are not so rank as 
ours. lie kept, an account of five hundred 
that hfi had killed while there, and caught as 
many more, which he marked on the ear and 

c 
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lei go*. When hit powder imiled ht took 
them by speed of foot ; for his way of liviag^ 
and continual exercise of walking and nm- 
nittg, cleared him of all gross hnmoors; so 
that he ran with wonderful swiftness through 
the woods, and up the rocks and hills, as we 
perceived when we employed him to catch 
goats for us. We had a bull-dog, which we 
sent, with several of our nimblest runners, 
to help him in catching goats ; but he dis- 
tanced and tired both dog and men, caught 
the goats, and brought them to us on his 
back. He told us that his agility in pur« 
suing a goat had once like to have cost him 
his life: he pursued it with so much eager- 
nesss, that he catched hold of it on the brink 
of a precipice, of which he was not awart, 
the bushes having hid it from him, so that he 
fell with the goat down the said precipice, a 
great height, and was so stunned and bruised 
with the fall that he narrowly escaped with 
his life ; and when he came to his senses he 

* Some goats, thus marked on the ear, were 
ranght by Lord Anson's people when they were at 
this island, In the year 1742, and were tbongbt to 
be the identical goats which this man had marked. 
Vide Anson's Voyage, by Waiter. 



found the goat dead under him. He lay tbeie 
about tweaty-four hours, and was tcaicely 
able to crawl to his hut, which was aboat a mile 
distaat, or to stir abroad again in ten days. 
He came at kst to relish his meat well eaoogh 
without salt or bread ; and in the season he had 
|>leaty of good turnips^ which had been sown 
there by Captain Dampier's men, and have 
now OTerspread some acres of ground. He 
had enough of good cabbage from the cab* 
bagt trees, and seasoned . his meat with the 
fruit of the pimento tree: which is the same 
as the Jamaica pepper, and smells deliciously. 
He/ound there also a black pepper, called 
Mabgita, which was very good to expel 
wind, and against griping the bowels. He soon 
wore out all his shoes and clothes by run- 
ning through the woods; and at last being 
forced to shift without them, his feet beeame 
so hard that he ran every where without an- 
noyance : and it was* some time before he 
could wear shoes after we found him, for, not 
being used to any so long, his feet swelled 
when he came to wear them again.— -After he 
had conquered his melancholy, he diverted 
himself sometimes by cutting his name on the 
trees, and the time of hb being left, and his 
cortinuancc there. He was at first much 
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paltered with cats and rait, that had bied ia 
great numbcra firom some of eadi speciea 
yMuih had got ashore from ships that pat ia 
there to wood and water. The rats gnawed 
his feet and clothes while asleep, whidi 
obliged him to cherish^ the cats with his goats*- 
flesh; by which many of them became so 
tane that they would lie about him in hiin- 
dredsp and soon delivered him from the rats. 
He likewise tamed some kids, and, to divert 
UlDselfy would now and then sing and dance 
with them and his cats; so that, by the care of 
Providence, and the vigour of his youth, being 
now about thirty years pld, he came atjast 
to conquer all the inconveniences of his soli- 
tude, and to be very easy. When his cbthes 
wore out, he made himself a coat of goat-skins, 
iriiich he stitched together with little thongs of 
the same that he cut with his knife. Having 
no needle, he used a nail for one; and when 
his knife was worn to the back, he made othcn 
as well as he conld of some iron hinges that 
were left ashore, which he beat thin and 
ground upon stones. Having some linen* 
cloth trowsers, he sewed himself shirts with 
a nail, and stitched them with the worsted of 
his old stockings, which he pulled out on 
purpose. He had his last shirt on when we 



fomid him on Uie bhmd At lib Ji^t com* 
ing on board lie iMtd so mock forgotten \A 
knguage, lor want of nse, that we xfoM 
scarcely nnderstand hhn, for he aeemed to 
BpeBk his words hj Imlves. We o#MPed him 
a dram ; but he would not touch it^ haviii|^ 
drank nothmg but water since his being there, 
and it was some tima >e fe re he could relish 
our victuals. Bj this one may see that soli« 
tude and r^rement Brapn the world is not 
such an insufferable state of life as most men 
itoftgiBe, especially when people are fkiily 
ottlled or thrown into it imavoidaUy, te thfii 
man was; whoyinaBptobabilityymiittt^ther* 
wse haT« perishedTin the sens, die ship wUdk 
left him being cast ttway not long ttftet, and 
few of the tympany -escaped* 

' VTe Brtty perceive, by 'Aiis story, Hiieitrath ot 
the maxim, that ^ necessity Is the niothet of 
inventioi,'' since he ^nnd means ijb supply 
hb wants in a very tiatnral manner, so t(S fb 
maintain his life; though not so conveni- 
eirtlly, yet as effectuaflyas we ietre Me to do 
wiHi the help of all onv art and society. It 
may Hkewbe instruct us how muth a plain 
and temperate way of Uving conduces to die 
health of the body and Vigour of the mind^ 
Ibiotb which we are apt to destroy by excess 
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mad plenty, especially of itrosg liquor, and 
llie variety as well as the aatttfe of our neat 
and drink ; for thb man, wben he came Co 
oar ordinary method of diet and life, t h oag h 
he was sober enough, lost much of Us strength 
and agility. 



JKraadomM Etcape of Two Ymmg GenUemem 

ta Norwtuf. 

Two young gentlemen, who were bvoChera 
and students, set out on the first of Aagoat 
fiom their father's farm-house, at Toxen, -in 
Norway, in a skiff, which they had procniCd 
and victualled for a short voyage, intendiag 
to fish as they rowed along Uie mountaiaa; 
and, if opportunity offered, to go on shore to 
shoot. After they had proceeded about iomr 
Norway miles of their second day's journey, 
they came to a large water, called Ref Lake» 
where they began to fish, and continued four 
days. Their provisions then being nefoly 
spent, they were preparing to return home^ 
but first rowed over to a small island, about 
sixteen paces long, and eight broad» to draw 
up a net which they had spread there. Here 
they both went on shore, leaving most of tbeit 



clothes and their dog in the boat : but while 
they were busied about the net, a sudden storm 
arose. at east ; upon which, hastening to their 
boat, they had the mortification to find it just 
broken loose, and driving fiKim the ishind. As 
neither of them could swim, they stood some 
time torpid with the sudden sense of their 
misfortune, and gazed at the boat, which they 
perceiTed to stop against a bank that project- 
ed firom the opposite shore. In the mean time 
the storm increased, the lur grew very cold, 
and they saw the night close over them in a 
situation of inexpressible horror; being almost 
naked, wholly destitute of shelter and provi- 
sions, and having no prospect before tiiem 
but to perish by the lingering torments of ex- 
cessive hunger, or to die by their own hands. 
During the remainder of the first day, and 
all the first night, they stood almost on the 
same spot, exposed to the weather, their prt^ 
sent suffering being absorbed in the dread of 
the future : but on the second day their bun* 
ger compelled their attention; and seeking 
about for something to eat, they found a few 
herbs and some sorrel, of which each of them 
ate about an ounce. AfU^this repast, the 
second night came on yrlth cold winds, and 
the severity of die preying night now made 
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them look about for fiAtelter; &iid'fiiidiii|^ Mme 
Mmucb, Hiey piled tlieni upaa one siidther» in 
order to form a wretched hovel, into Whlefa 
ihey crept, and agam 'waited for the morafaig, 
though without hope of deliverance. The 
next day they found a few taore herbs and 
•oiTel, which afibrded them two meab of 
tlie same quantity as before ; and though fhty 
sought for more, yet none was to be fomril 
dll 4he next day, when they were again sup- 
plied ^th the same slender repast. After 
tbey had continued in this conditioa eight 
days, their tippetite was become trtitrageiMit» 
and 'their strength was gradually exhausted. 
Their boat still remained in sight, and Aeir 
dog continued to watch over what diey had 
left on board. For this fidelity they wodd, 
in anyjother situation, have been solicitous to 
iteWaid Idm ; but they now considered him only 
as 'Something that might be eaten, and theke- 
fore spent whole hours in whistiittg, encou- 
raging, and inviting him over, hoping he would 
tdce the water and smrn to them. But though 
be afl«n came to the edge of the boat, and 
seemed ready to -plunge into tiie stream, he as 
tfttta went back, and on the morning of the 
ninth day disappeared. From the boat he 
found his way home^ and^by his howling alid: 
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imMknin;, un well iislby bis nrtttrniqg aTone^ 
the iamSy conjectared that some iiiisfortune 
had happened t6 the young gentlemen. It 
WM knowii in general which way th,ey took* 
and a sertantwas dispatched after them the 
eleventh day. The man arrived at the moun- 
tain, whence he discovered the hoat; but 
seeing nothing of the owners, he returned 
with an account of hb fruitless expedition, 
and it was concluded that the young gentle- 
men were drowned. In the mean time ex- 
treme languor had somewhat mitigated their 
sense of pain, and they had both resigned 
themselves to their i&te. On the twelfth day 
the eldest appeared to be dying, as his heart 
throbbed with such violence as to be heard ; 
and the youngest, with the last remains of 
life inscribed a short account of their misfor- 
tunes with his knife on some wood that was most 
in «ight. At night they mutually embraced, 
committing themselves to God, and expecting 
deaOi before morning ; but they had scarcely 
Iain idown by each other m their hovel, before 
they heard the trampling of horses in the 
neighboaring mountain; and, invigorated at 
the sound, one of them called out loud enough 
to be heard. The horsemen were another 
party sent out to seek fliem, and who, the 
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momeiit they beard Ae Toice from the iikiid, 
hastened to the boat and biovgbt them off.-'--' 
Both sumftd the hardshipi they had suffered 
in this dreadAd situation ; and the youngest of 
the brothers drew up the account fit>m whidi 
this is taken. 



Sir Biftgh Ackland and his Brwudg Fodtman. 

Thb late Sir Hugh Ackland^ oi Devonshire, 
apparently died of a fever, and was kid out 
as dead : the nurse, with two of the footmen, 
sat up with the corpse. Lady Ackland sent 
them a bottle of brandy to drink in the night : 
one of the servants being an arch rogue, told 
the other that his master dearly loved brandy 
when he was alive ; ^' and,** says he, ** I am re- 
solved he shall drink one glass with us now he 
is dead.'' The fellow accordingly poured out 
a bumper of brandy, and forced it down his 
throat: a juggling immediately ensued, and a 
violent motion of the neck and upper part of 
the breast. The other footman and the nurse 
were so terrified, that they ran down stains 
The brandy genius, hastening away with rather 
too much speed, tumbled down stairs head 
foremost. The noise of the fall,^ and bis cries. 
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alarmed a young gentleman that slept in tke 
house that night; who got up, and went to 
the room where the corpse lay, and, to his 
great surprise, saw Sir Hugh sitting upright. 
He called the servants: Sir Hugh was put 
into a warm bed, and the physician and apo- 
thecary were sent for. These gentlemen in 
a few weeks perfectly restored their oatient 
to health, and he lived several years after. 
'* The above," says the writer, ** is well known 
to the people of Devonshire ; as in most com- 
panies Sir Hugh used to tell this strange cir- 
cumstance, and talk of his resurrection by 
bis brandy footman, to whom, when he really 
diedi he left a handsome annuity." 

GerUlemaiCs Magazine j vol xlvii. 



MiracuhusPreservationofan EngluhSeaman, 

In the year 1010, one Pickman, a Fleming, 
coming from Drontheim in Norway with a 
vessel laden with boards, was overtaken with 
a calm, during which the current of the sea 
carried him upon a rock, or little island, to* 
wards the extremitv of Scotland. To avoid a 
wreck, he commanded some of hm men tp go 
into the shallop, and to tow off the ship. 
Coming near the island, they ssh: -spinethiim^ 



which WM more Bke a ghost than a IMoff 
person — a body stark naked, black and hahy , 
a meagre and deformed countenance, and 
fabHow and dutorted eyes: he feB on Us 
knees, and, joimng hfs hands togeAer, 
bqpged relief from them ; which raised siieli 
compassion in them, that they took him into 
the h||t. There was neither grass nor tree 
on theishmd, nor ought whence a man could 
derive either subsistence or shelter, except 
the ruins of a boat wherewith he had made 
a kind of hut to Ue down under. The nuui 
gave thb relation of himself: — " I am am 
Englishman, and, a year ago, or near it, while 
crossing in the ordinary passage-boat ftom 
England to Dublin, Uie boat was taken by a 
French pirate, who, being forced by a tem- 
pest, which immediately arose, to let go the 
passage-boat, left us to the mercy of ti^ 
waves, which carried us into the main uem, 
and at last split the boat upon the rock where 
you took me in. I escaped with one more 
into the island, where we endured the greatest 
extremities. Of some of the boards of our 
boat we made the hut you saw. We took 
some sea-mews, which, dried in the whid aad 
ion, we ate. In the crevices of the rode mi 
ihii Mi-lilde we fotmd some eggs ; «ad th«i 
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we had as much as served to keep na ttom 
starving. Bot our Ibirst was most maiip* 
portaMe ; for, having no fire^ water but wluit 
fell &omih(^'fky, and was left in certadii fnta 
which time had worn in Die rocks, we caold 
not have it at aU seasons ; for the rock lying 
low, was washed over wlih the waves of the 
sea. WeUved in thb condition siuveeks, 
ebmforting one another in our comifln mis- 
fortune ; till, being left alone, it began to 
gprow insupportable to me: for, one day 
awaking in the morning, and missing my 
comrade, I fell into such despair that I had 
thoughts of casting myself headlong into the 
sea. I know not what became of him, whe- 
ther despair forced him to that extremity, or 
that, looking for eggs on the steepy sid^ of 
the rock, he might fall into the sea. I ioit 
with my comrade the knife wherewith we 
killed aea-dogs and the mews, upon which 
we lived ; so that, not able to kill any more, 
I was reduced to this extremity, to get out 
of one of the boards of my hut a great nail, 
which I made shift so to sharpen upon the 
rock that it served me for a knife. The 
same necessity put me on another invention, 
whioh kept me last wmter, during which I 
endured tte greatest misery imaginable. For, 



finding the rock and my hut so covered with 
snow that it was impoMible for me to get 
any thing abroad^ I put out a little stick at 
^ die crevice of my hut, and, baiting it with 

a little sea-dog's fat, I by that means got 
some sea-mews, which I took with my hands 
firomi under the snow ; and so I made a shift 
to keej^yself firom starving. I lived in this 
oobtoM :and solitude above eleven months, 
and expected to end my days in it, when 
God sent yon here to deliver me out of the 
greatest misery that ever man wan in.** — 
The seaman having ended his dbcourse, the 
master of the ship treated him so well, that 
within a few days he was quite another crea- 
ture : he set him ashore at Derry> in Ireland ; 
and saw him afterwards in Dublin, where 
such as had heard what had ha|)pened to 
him gave him wherewithal to return into 
England. MandeWi^s Trm:els. 



Wanderfid Eicape of Mr. Richard Clark. 

RiCHABD Clabk, of Weymouth, in Dor- 
setshire, was a knowing pilot, and master of 
the ship called the Delight^ which, in the year 
15B3, went with Sir Humphrey Gilbert for 



the discovery of Norembege. It happened^ 
that, without any neglect or default of hii^ 
the ship struck on a shoal, and was cast away, 
on Thursday, August 29, in the same year. 
Of them that escaped shipwreck, sixteen got 
into a small boat of a ton and a half^ which 
had but one oar to work withal : they were 
seventy leagues from land, and the weatter 
so stormy that it was not possible foMship 
to carry an inch of sail. The bdiA^^eing 
overburthened, one of them, Mr. Hedley, 
made a motion to cast lots that those four who 
drew the shortest should be cast overboard ; 
provided that if one lot fell on the master, 
he notwithstanding should be preserved, in rj^. 

whom all their safety was concerned. The 
master disavowed the acceptance of any such 
privilege, replying, that they should live or die 
together. On the fifth day Mr. Hedley (who 
first motioned lot-drawing) and another died, 
whereby their boat was somewhat lightened. 
Five days and nights together they saw the 
sun and stars but once, so that they only 
kept up their boat with their single oar, as the 
sea did drive it. They continued four days 
without sustenance, save what the weeds 
(which swam in the sea) and salt water 
afforded. On the seventh day, about eleven 
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o'clbciE, tfiey had fiffixt of Newfoundland ; and 
about three they came on the southern part 
of h.' An the thne of their fodng at aea, 
the irittd kept continually south: if it had 
fhifted to any other point, Ihey had never 
come to land ; but it turned to ihe north 
witibtm half an hour after their arrital. Being 
all come to shore, they kneded down and 
gave Qbd praise for Iheir deKverance. There 
they remamed three days and nights, having 
pkntifol repast on berries and wild peas. 
After five days' rowing along the shore, Aey 
happened on a Spanish ship of St. John de 
Lus, which courteously brought them home 
to Biscay. Here the Visitors of the Inquisi- 
tion came aboard the ship, and put them on 
examination ; but by the master^s favour, and 
some general answers, they escaped for the 
present. But, fearing a second search, they 
shifted for themselves, and, goingtwelve miles 
by night, got into France, and so safely 
arrived in England. Thus, as ihe Psalmist 
speaks, '^ they who go down into tiie sea, 
and occupy in great waters, tiiese men see 
the works of the Lord, and his* wonders in 
the deep." 
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PreMential Emsape of Eight Skdlmv. 

ONtfae Irt of May, in tlieyear 1680, Hm Mm- 
c<hrjr Mercfaante of Lonchm «eitt a rfJiipy^oaUedl 
the Salutation, for Greenland, ivliich arrif«d 
tliere in safety, June llth foBowing, togedier 
. with two other ships, afl which were eom* 
manded by Captain William Ooodler. The 
captain's lihip staid at Beli-Soand ; flMt of 
the Sahitation 4t the Forehcnd. The cap- 
tain, hanng Inlled store of wirales, aent away 
or the Salutation ; which in the way mttlmg 
with cross winds, the master sent cngfat of 
hn men aahore.to kill some Temson. These 
men taking widi them a lnacet>f dogs, afire- 
lode, two lances, and a tinder-box, went on 
shore, and lolled fourteen ; bat night coming 
on, and they being weary, -tMf went to resl^ 
intending nextday to end their hunting, and 
return to their ship. But the next day prored 
Ibggy, and mucAice being betwixt Ae shore 
and the ship, she was forced to stand so far 
off into the sea that they lost sight of her; 
ihey hunted on to Green Harbour, and there 
they found that the ship was departed. 
They made all speed possible with their shal- 
lop to Bell-Sound, to their captain, and, for 
fear of delay, threw their ¥enison overboard ; 
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byty having no eompaM, they wmndered up 
and down till the ihipi were departed. 
TUi filled them with fear and attooifhni|||t; 
knowing that ndther Chriitian nor heathen 
had efor inhabited those desolate eliniatea; 
that none coold be Imd (for any rewmid 
whatsocfer) by the merchants to winter thcve; 
and that nine able men, left behind formerly, 
as Aey now were, died all miserably npon 
the plaoe, beeoming the prey of bears and 
fines. All which made them (like men 
aamsed) to stand looking one upon another* 
That which mereased their horror was their 
want of all necessary proyision; no clothes 
for change or warmth, no food, no house Sot 
shelter. After a space, knowing the danger 
of delay by extremity, they advised* upon the 
most likely course for their preservation: 
thi^ resolved to go to Green Harbour to hunt 
for venison, where, in their going, stay, and 
return, they killed nineteen^deers and Ibnr 
bears, with which they laded their shallop; 
aud finding another old shallop left theie^ 
they laded it with the git^avel or fritters of 
whales that had been boilc(| there that year^ 
and took their way to BcllhSound, to their 
teny where they inteMed to winter. In 
the' way, tbey hsd like to have lost aU 
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their provision. At length they arrifed 
at Bell-Sound» where Uiey took out their f 

proviiion, eonstructed their tent ; and with T 

part of the materials of a lesser tent near it^ 
pieces of old casks» and oki shallops left 
there (as it is usual), they made up their 
house and cabins, where they lodged two 
and two, and with marvellous industry pro- 
vided themiselves with firewood and shelter 
against the extrdpoaity of the cold : their beds 
were the deer-skms dried. Having thus 
fitted evory thing in the best manner Uiey 
could, on the 12th of September, looking 
out into the sound, they espied two sea- 
horses lying asleep on a piece of ice; where- 
upon haateiung to them with an old harping- 
iron, they slew ^rst the old one, and then the 
young one, itiasted, and eat them. Not long^ 
after they killiid another. But nigfata and cold 
increased upon^'th^m, and they, viewing their 
provision, found at too small by half: where- 
upon they agreed to one reasonable meal a 
day, and to fast Wednesdays and Fridays^ 
except from the greaves of the whale, a loaUi- 
some meat; at which diet they continued 
three months. To r^^r their clothes and 
shoes, they made tkabad of rope-yarn, and 
needles of whalebone.— October 10, tbt 



Bigliti being grown yery long» all the sea wu 
fioien orer, and then grief and fear began to 
work npon them ; but they prayed to Chidftr 
•tiength and patience iu their mineriet, and 
by bit aMittance cheered up themseltea to 
OM the belt means for their pretenratioB. 
Then, for the preservation of their Tenison, 
aad lengthening of their firing, they thought 
best to roast erery day half a deer, and to 
itow it in hogsheads; which accordingly Hmj 
did, leafing so much raw as would servo to 
roast every Sabbath-day a quarter. Roe 
anoHier triid of iheir patience befel them ; 
ttHBir whale-fr liter s that had been drenclnd 
wHh aea water, and lay dose togelber, were 
grown mouldy and spoiled ; and agahi sur- 
veying thrir bear and venison, tiiey found it 
wtmld not afford them wft meais a week) so 
they were forced to cut off one meal mote; 
and for three months after they fed four days 
upon the moiddy whale-fritters each wedt, 
and the other three on bear and Tenison. 
Besides the want of meat, they began to want 
light, no sun appearing from the 14th of 
October to the 3d of February, but tfie moon 
•fained as here in Euf^d. Against dii% 
havmg found a sheet of kad in the coopei^s 
tent, with rope-yam and oil, they made a 
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laapj w^ich tbey kept continiiallj bumiog to 
tbeir gteai comfort. In the beginning of 
January^ bb the days began to lengthen, the 
edd increased to that extremity that it raised 
Uisters on their flesh; and if at any time 
they touched iron, it, would stick to their 
fingers like birdlime : if they went out to 
fetch ¥mter, it would so pinch, them that they 
were pained as if they had been beaten. For 
drink, from the lOtJi of January to the 20th of 
May, they had none but snow-water, which 
they melted with hot irons. The latter end 
of January they found their food would last 
but six weeks longer; but they had recourse 
to Qod for a supply, and looking out one 
bright day, Uiey saw a she-bear with her cub 
coming towards the tent : her they slew with 
their lancei^ the cub escaping; they drew 
her into the tent, and this beat ^iierved them 
twenty days. In March thedaya so lenf^ 
eoed, that the fowls and foxes came abroad ; 
of which £<(nie9, by txaps, they catched fifi^ 
and sixty fowls aa big as pigeons, and they 
had killed seven more bears; so that, with 
two or three meals a day* their strength waa 
much increased. Oa .May the first, the wea^ 
ther grew warm, so tikat they went oat to aedr 
provision. In this m<mth there oame twa 
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fthipt of Hull into the soand, vlio knowing tluit 
some men bad been left Ibere tbe year before, 
and being desirous to know wbeCher tbey 
were dead or aliipe, tbe master manned a shal- 
lop to go as near to tbe shore as they coold, 
and so over tbe ice to tbe tent. When these 
men came near to tbe tent, they bailed them 
whb tbe usual word of tbe sea, crying, ''^ What 
cheer, bo ! *' to which one of them in the 
tent answered again, " Hollo ! *' which sod- 
den answer almost amased them all; but 
perceiving them to be tbe very men left there, 
with joyful hearts they embraced each other. 
The men left their tent, and went with them 
to their ship, where they stayed till the 
London fleet came, which was three days 
after. They went on board the Admiral, 
where Captain William Goodler was, Who 
made theos^ry welcome, gave them apparel 
to the value of twenty pounds ; and after foor^ 
teen days' refreshment, they grew all perfectly 
well. Thus they continued in tbe fleet tiB 
the SOth of August, when they set sail, and 
at last came safe into the river Thames, and 
the Muscovy Merchants dealt very #ell by 
them.— Tbe names of these eight men wer6 
William Fakely, gunner; Edward Pelhaai^ 
gunner's mate, who wrote this story; John 
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Wise and Robert Goodfellow, seainca; 
Thomas Ayres, ^hale-cutter ; Henry Betl, 
cooper; John Dawes and Richard Kellet^ 
landsmen. ^,,^^, j^^^^ 



Deep Dittresi and Remarkabk Preiervaium 
of WiUiam Oakley and hi$ Cknnpany. 

Great were the dangers and wonderful the 
deliverance of William Oakley and his com- 
pany^ the relation of which from his own 
book IS thus abridged : — " A. D. 1080, 
we took ship at Grayesend, in the Mary of 
London, Mr. Boarder master, bound for the 
Isle of Providence, in the West Indies : fife 
weeks we lay in the Downs waiting for a wind^ 
and then we set sail, and came to anchor near 
the Isle of Wight ; but by this tune all our 
beer stunk, and we were forced to throw it 
overboard, and to take in vinegar to mix with 
vrater (or our voyage. The next Lord*s-day 
-we set sail again ; and coming between the 
island and the main land we stuck fast in the 
sands : but the tide coming in, we hove the 
ship off. The sixth day after our setting sail 
ftom the Isle of Wight, we discovered three 
Turkish men of war, who chased us, and at 
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break of day boardea and took i^ Hav« 
ing kept us close prisoners at sea, it the €»d 
of five or six weeks they brought usto A]gicn, 
where I was sold for a slave the first maiket? 
day« to a patron who told me I must allow 
him two dollars a montir, and live ashore where 
I would, and get it where I could, Uiougfa I 
knew not where to levy the least mite of kk 
Wandering np and dowo» I met with an En- 
glishman in hjs little shop, that traded, in to-- 
bacco, and a few other things : his partner I 
became with the little money I had reserved^, 
and a small modicum my patron had allawed- 
me for my stock. Here I got money, and. 
hired a cellar, where I laid up some other of 
my goods. When weary of my slavery* I fpmoi* 
ed a design for my liberty, and conununicated. 
it to John Anthony, carpenter; William A(Uni|i^. 
bricklayer^ John Jepbs, seaman; John- ■ . *, 
a carpenter ; and two others, men of able^ 
bodies, and useful in the intended prqiecjt;. 
which was, * to contrive the model of a boatr^ 
which, being formed, in parcels and after- 
wards put together, might be the means- of: 
our escape.' They approved the proposal*' 
and in my cellar we began, our woiic: wfi-- 
provided first a. piece of timber of twelve ftc^' 
long, to make the keel ; but because i| wa^i 



InpdMible to conyey a. piece of timber of that 
length out of the city, but it must be seen and 
suspected: we therefore cut it in two pieces, 
and: fitted it. for jointing just in the niiddle'; 
thehwe provided Umbers; after which, to make 
the boat watertight, liecause boards would 
require much bammering, and that noisie was 
likely to betray us, we bought as much strong 
canvas as would cover our boat twice over 
upon the. convex of the careen : we provided 
idso as.mucC pitch, tar, and tallow, as would 
serve to make it a kind of tarpauling cerecloth 
to swaddle the naked body of our infant 
boat. Of two pipe-staves sawed across from 
comer to comer, we made paddles to serve 
for oars ; and foi^ our provisions we had a 
little bread, and two leather bottles full of 
fresh water : we also remembered to buy as 
much canvas as would serve for a sail. We 
carried out all these in parts and parcels, 
fitted them together in the valley^ about 
balf a mile from the sea, whither four of our 
company carried the boat on their shouldera, 
and the rest followed them. At the sea-Jiide 
we stripped, put our clothes into the boat, 
and carried it and them as far into the sea 
as we could wade, and then all seven gttt 
into the boat; but finding s)).e yra|[» pverladen, 

D 
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two of the seyen were coatent to starv MiKire. 
Having bid them farewell, we laniidKd>Ottt| 
JanedOtb, 1644; our company eonsiataig of 
John Anthony, William Adams, Jolm Jepba, 

John , caq>enter, and William Okdcy. 

Four of us wrought continually at tli« oaisv 
the fifth was to free the boat of that w«l«r 
which by degrees leaked through o«r*cai?aa: 
our bread was soon spoiled with soaking in tktt 
salt water; our fresh water stunk of the ta aa td 
skins and ooze : yet we complained not. Thme 
days, with good husbandry, our bread and 
water lasted us, but then pale famine sliUred 
us in the fice. The wind too for some thne 
was full against us, but God rebuked it and 
made it our friend. A second incouTenieiice 
was, that our labour was without intemrisaioff; 
and a third, the extremity of heat by day. Hit 
season raging hot (the beginning of July) ; aad 
being in want of fresh water to assuage tfelt 
heat, our labour made it insupportable toovr 
bodies, and'our little hope made it grievous^ 
oar souls. One help we had, a poor one— 41^ 
that emptied the boat, threw the water on- the 
bodies of the rest to cool them: but oitr 
bodies thus scorched and cooled, rose nphk 
blisters all over. Great pain we felt ; great 
dangers we were in ; great miseries we ^n^ 
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dired ; great^wanto we wore wtder ; and ha4 
1^ little h^pty foody or streagth. 

^ If aoy ntk, by wbat directions we ateemdt 
our coarse to Mayork, whether we designed}: 
For the day a pocket dial supplied Uie place 
of the compass; by night the stars, whe» 
they qipeared; and when not, we guessed 
our way as well as we could by the motion of 
tbeclouds. Four days and nights we were 
in this wofttl plight: on the fifth all hope 
that we should be saved was oiwr; so thafe 
we left off our labour, because we bad na 
strength left, only emptied the boat of water, 
when God sent us some relief. As we la^r 
beating up and down, we discoyered a tor^ 
toise not fat from us asleep in the sea. Had 
Dfidte discoyered the Spanish fleet, he cojM 
not have more rejoiced : we took to our oars, 
silently rowed to our prey, and took it into 
di^ IxMit with great triumph. We cut off het 
b^d and let her bleed into a pot ; we drank 
the Mood, eat the liver, and sucked the fleshy 
It wonderfully refreshed our spirits, and we 
picked up some crumbs of hope. About 
noon we thought we discovered land. It in 
impossible to express the joy which raised 
our souls at this apprehension: we labouml 
baid, and at kn^h wen fnUy satisfied thai 
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it was land, and that it was Mayork; wekcj^ 
within sight of it all day. The 6th of Jaly, and 
about ten o^clock at night, we came undeir 4he 
island, and crept as near the shore as we ooiild 
and durst,till we found a convenient place where 
we inight thrust in our weather-beaten boat. . 

^ When we were come to land, we were jiqI 
insensible of out deliverance : but though we 
had escaped the sea, we might die at land ; 
we had no food since we ate the liver and 
drank the blood of the tortoise; therefore, 
John Anthony and Inyself were sent out to 
scout abroad for fresh water, be^^ause we 
spoke some Spanish. We came to a watqh- 
tower of the Spaniards, spake to. him on the 
watch, told him our condition, and earuestly 
begged some fresh water and some brea^. 
He threw us down 'an old mouldy cake; 
hunger did not consider its mouldiness ; then 
he directed us to fresh water, which was 
hard by. We stood not telling stories ; we 
remembered our brethren left with the bpat^ 
and, observing the centinePs direction, came to 
a well where there was a pot with strings ta 
draw with. We drank a little water, and ate 
a bit of our cake ; but the passage was so 
disused, that we* had much ado to force our 
throats to .relieve our clamori^us stomfieha« 



W>e retdnied to our boat, acquf^tn'ted them 
with >the good success of our enfibassy^ and 
ell prepared to ^o to the well ; so making our 
boat B» fast as we could to the shore, we left 
bee. We arrived at the well, Ibund water, 
and we had something to draw with, but had 
iKi throat to swallow ; for William Adams 
attempting to drink, after many essays was 
aot able, but still the water returned, so that 
be Slink down to the ground, faintly paying, 
'M am a dead m^n : " but after iquch striving, 
he took a little : so refiiihed with our cake 
and water, we lay iowi^fJff the wdl ^ide till 
themording. When it was clear day, we again 
went tp the watchman^entireatiiigbiin.to direct 
us to the next bouse or. toitn, Where we might 
find relief. He civilly directed us to one about 
two miles effi and long it was ere odr blistered 
feet could overcome the tediousqess of that 
little way« When we <^m£, the honest farmer, 
moved with our relation, sent us out bread and 
wflter, and olives; and, seeing us thankful 
be^gani, enlarged his civility to us, called us 
into his bouse, and gave us good warm bean 
pottage, which seemed to me the most plea- 
sant that ever I ate in my life. Thence we 
advanced to the city of Mayork, about ten 
ukiles from that {daee. That night we lay by 
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a well side, and in the morning weeatered 
suburbs. The Viceroy was infomied of us, 
and we were commanded to appear before 
bim; who, after he bad eiamined «s» mA 
heard our story, ordered that we should ke 
maintained at his own cost, till we could Inive 
a passage to our own country: but oar EngUi 
ships seldom trading thitlwr, we petitioMd 
the Viceroy for a passage in the King of 
Spain's gallies, which were in theroad, bound 
iat Alicant ; which be graeioaslj granted us. 
After some oUier txpubles, we met with con- 
trary winds, and It was five w cck s i l pe we^ 
'Ceuld reach the Downs, where we affl||ASep3 
Cember, 1644, in a ship commanded by Oikainf 
Ssaith of Rotberfaithe. ^y * 

'^n'llt. Tboi^as Saunders, my wife's bfOt 
iMbg iil*^Mafork not long after we 
'Hbetice, - saw our boat hung up for a 
ment upon the side of the great church 
Mr. Robert Hales was there in 1671> and Mk 
sures me that be saw the naked ribs and ske- 
leton <>f it then, hanging in the same place.** ' 
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Rtmarkable Etcape and PretervaHon ofKm§ 
Ckaiiu thB Seamd, 

Ik 1651, Kiiig Obaries II. Mmade his IsBt 
effort against Oliver CmmweH, to regain the 



ttiown ; Mid aatembliiig forces in the nordiy 

kvhere he thought he could command most 

friends, advanced westward into vEngland ; 

but Oliver intencepting his progress at Wor* 

eAter, drewson an engagement, which proved 

decisive ■ against the .King. No sooner was 

the iaie of the battle decided, than the King 

tlioughit of nothing so much as providing for 

his own safety. He therefore took advantage 

of the night, slipped away from the body of 

horse that attended him,. and betook himself, 

alone, to an adjacent wood, where, in the 

'^*momii]g^ he discovered ailMiier man who had 

i got u^ jdk^oaky near the phoe where the King 

f ha^Ksted ■■ himsd^ This man — whose name 

wab Careless, a captain under Lord Longh- 

boeou^, who knew the'Kbg,;an<) t|ie^j|jQg 

4uiew him — persuaded his Majesty j^- 8iace?:.H 

• p iXgfA not be safe for him to leave the wood 

/■^ tUt'the heat of the pursuit abated, to ascend 

jt tde tree that he had just quitted, where the 

f boughs were so thick with leaves, that no 

person could be discovered without a narrower 

. . «^ inquiry than people usually make in places they 

f. do not suspect. The King did so, and was 

•^ Allowed by Careless ; and in that tree they 

nat securely all the next day, and saw many 

'«rho came in pnrsuit of them, and heard their 
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discourse. : THe day being speat, it wa» noC 

in the King's power to forget that he had 

lived two days with eating very little, and 

two nights with as little sleep : so that, now 

it was dark, he was willing to make somt 

provision for both ; and with the advice and 

assistance of his companion, after walking at 

least nine or ten miles, they came at last to a 

poor cottage, the owner whereof, being a 

Roman Catholic, wa» known to Careless^ 

who, fortunately for the King» was- of tfiat 

religion. Him they called up, who presently 

carried them into a little hovel, full of hay, 

which was a better lodging than he had fof 

himself. But when they had conferred witii 

their host on the news and temper of the 

country, it was agreed that the danger would 

be the greater if they staid together, and 

therefore that Careless should presently be 

gone, and should within two daya send a 

trusty person to the King, to guide him to 

«ome other place of security, and in the mean 

time his Majesty should stay upon the hay* 

mow. The King slept very well in his new 

lodging till morning, when his host brought 

him a piece of bread, and a great pot of butter- 

milk, which he thought the heal food he had 

ever eaten. The poor man was ignorant of 
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ithe ^ualily of his gueat,. but spoke very ia*- 
telligentiy to him of the country, and of thi^ 
people i/vho were well or ill-affected to. the 
King, and of the ' great fear and terror that 
possessed the hearts, of those/who were best 
affected. He told him, that what he had 
brought him was the fare he and his; wife had ; 
aoid that he feared, if he should endeavour to 
procure better, it might draw suspicion on 
him, and. people might be apt to think he 
had somebody with him that was not of his 
owii family : however, if he. would have him 
get some meat he would do it. The King 
was satisfied with his reason ; and after two 
days* penance in this place, a man, a little 
above the condition of his host, came from 
Careless, to conduct him to another house 
more out of the way. It was above twelve 
miles he was to travel, and was to be cautious 
not to go into any common road, which his 
guide well knew how 1o avoid. He had al- 
ready cut off bis hair, and now he new-dress- 
ed himself, changing clothes with his land- 
ioxd. He; had a great mind to have kept bis 
own shirt, but he considered that men are not 
flooner discovered by any mark in disguise, 
than by having fine linen in bad clothes ; and 
.iO.be paded with. his shirt too/ wu) took tfie 
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imme bis poor host had then on. Thottgfa he 
had l^reseea thtt he must kaiF« bis bcfots» «id 
bis kuidiord had taken tiie best care he emM 
to pfovide an old pair of shoes; yet Ibey 
were nneasj when he first pnt then on,' mtfl 
in a short time grew very grievoua to bbn. 
.Thus equipped he set ont from bis fint lodg^ 
iagy in the beginning of the n%ht« erooraig 
bedges and ditches ; which so tired him tbnl be 
was efen ready to despair/ and prefer betog 
teken and suffered to rest, before pnitebaaaig 
bis* safety at so dear a rate. His shoes bad, 
after a few miles, hurt him so much, that be 
bad thrown them away, and walked inbisstock« 
hagB; and his feet with the thomaingettingofer 
•the hedges, and with the stones in otberplacea, 
' wiere so bnrtand wounded, that he many times 
oast himself iq>on the ground, With a deqpe- 
late and obstinate resolutioni to resttbare 
tiH the morning, what hasard soefer be ms. 
But his stout guide still pte^led with Ua to 
make a^^new attempt, tUl 'at length tiiey ar- 
med at the jiovse designed ; which tiioogb it 
« was-better tlfan tbathe had left, bis lodging was 
^^stiU iin the btan^ upon straw instead ^f bfty. 
itee be hadaUch itire as poorpec^i^ase'to 
•bave, ' with 'whiob^ but espectadly'^utter aid 
ciebeliie^ b#4bM|kl^bbriielf^'«Nffl fl^^ attd 



took the best care^}^ could to be supplied 
with other sh<^ and stockings, and after his 
feet were enough recovered that he could go, 
he was conducted from one poor house .to 
another, and concealed with great fidelity^ 
Within a few days, one Mr. Huddlestone, a 
Bene4ictane monk^.came to him, sent by Care- 
lessy and was of singular service to his Ma* 
jesty. This man told him, that Lord Wilmot 
lay concealed likewise in a friend's house of 
his ; which his Majesty was glad to hear, and 
wished him to contrive some means how they 
might speak together, which the other did. 
Wilmot told the J^ing that he had by very 
good fortune fallen into the house of one Mr. 
Lane, a person remarkable for his fidelity to 
the King, but of so universal a gooci name, 
that though he had a son a Colonel in the 
Kings service, pec^e of all parties paid the 
old man very great respect ; and therefore be 
advised his.Miyesty to repair to this gentle- 
.man's hppse,: where he was sure he might be 
<MNiQeale4 tiU. a fiiU deliverance could be con- 
triVedf . The King liked the pi%K>sition, and 
wan cwiUi^g. that, he should vknqw what guest 
he received i for hitherto none of the^ hosts 
knew, or seemed to suspect that he. was pdore 
Jliiui one oClhe. King's party .that .^ed.fkpqi 



Worcester. Mr. Lane received him with joy, 
and took care to accommodate him in sucli 
places as, in a large house had been provided 
for the purposes of concealment. Here he 
remained some months, receiving every day 
hrfbrmation of the great consternation the 
King was in lest his person should fall into 
the hands of his enemies, and of the diligence 
they used to search after him. He read 
the proclamation that was issued out and 
printed, in which a thousand pounds were 
promised to any man who would discover and 
deliver up the person of Charles Stuart, and 
the penalty of high treason declared against 
those who presumed to harbour or conceal 
him; by which he saw how much he was be- 
holden to all those who were faithful to him>. 
It was high time to consider how he migh^ 
get near the sea, in order to escape. He was 
now on the borders of Staffordshire, near 
the middle of the kingdom, where he was an 
ntter stranger to all the ports and coasts. 
In the west he was best acquainted, and that 
coast was nrost proper to transfer him into 
France, to which he was inclined. Upon this 
matter he consulted with the old gentleman, 
the colonel his son^ and a young lady of great 
discretion, daughter to Mr. Lane, who w9h& 



Tery fit to bear a part in sQch a trust. M^. 
Lane had a niece married to Mr. Norton^ a 
clei'gyman, of eight or nine hundred pounds 
a year, who lived within a few miles of Bristol, 
at least four or five days* journey from the 
.place where the King then was, but a place 
most to be wbhed for the King to be in, be- 
cause he was well known and well beloved in 
all that country. It was hereupon resolved, 
that Miss Lane should visit this cousin, and 
th^t she should ride behind the King, who was 
fitted with clothes and boots for such a service 
and only one servant to attend them. A good 
house was pitched upon for the first night's 
lodging, where Wilmot bad notice given him 
to. meet; and in this equipage, the King began 
ills journey, the Colonel keeping him company 
at a distance, with his hawk, and two or three 
spaniels ; which, where there were any fields 
at hand, wairranted. him to ride out of the 
way, keeping his company still* in his eye, 
and not seeming to be of it. In this manner^ 
they, came to their first night's lodging : here 
Lord Wilmot found them ; and every day*s 
jonmey being then settled, he was instructed 
where he should meet them at night. The 
Colonel continued to hawk with them, till he 
liadbrovgfat them within a day's journey of 



Jifr.Norto»*8 hoiMe, and then he gave hit hawk 
to Wilmoti who finished the journey in the 
mme exercise. 

There was great care taken, when they 
eame to any house, that the King might be 
prssenUy carried bto some chamber; Bliss 
Lane declaring that he was a neighbour's sen, 
whom his lather had lent her, in Ik^c tiiat 
be would the sooner recover firom a quartan 
ague, with which he had been miserably 
afflicted, and was not yet free* And, by tUs 
artifice, she caused him to be handsomely 
provided for, and often waited upon him her- 
self, to prevent the servants from too nar- 
ffowly observing him. There was no vestiag 
place till they came to Mr. Norton's ; nor any 
Aing extraordinary that happened b the w«y, 
stve that they met many people, every day, 
vrfao were well known to the King ; and die 
day they went to Mr. Norton's, they wire 
necessarily to ride quite through Bristol^- a 
place and pec^le the King was well acquainAad 
wiA, and could not but send his eyea abroad^ 
to view the great alterations which a little 
time had made there ; and when he .rod^ 
near the place where the great fort had atood, 
ht couhi not forbear putting his horsC'Oai 4d 
ihewi^; and rode^ wilhhisjaisliCialHlMi 



liim» V0«Bd about it. They came to Mr* 
Norton's kouse sooner than atual; and, 
chough in the aiiddle of October, they saw 
many people about a bowling-green that was 
before the door ; and the first man the King 
saw was a Chaf^n of hb own, who was 
allied to Hie gentleman of the boase, and was 
sitting upon the rails to see how. Hie bowlers 
played. William, by which name the Kmg 
went, walked with his horse into the stable, 
till his mistress could provide for his retreat. 
Miss Lane was very welcome to her cousin, 
and was presently conducted to her chkmber, 
where she had no sooner entered, than she 
lamented the condition of a good yoath who 
came with her, and who was very sick, and 
•newly recovered of an ague. A chamber 
was presently made ready, and a boy sent 
into the stable to call William, who was very 
glad to retire from the company below* 
When it was supper time, there being litoth 
brought to the table. Miss Lane fiUed a 
little dish, and desired the bntlevwhovraited 
at table to carry the dish to William. The 
butler carried the broth, and, looking upon 
Hie young man narrowly, fell upon his knees, 
and witt tears told him he was gkdto see 
Mf^Mt^eBtji TheKkig was Mifti i i e iy sar- 
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prised, yet recollected himself enough to 
laugh at the man, and to ask him what he 
meant. The man's name was John Pope: 
he had been falconer to Sir Thomas Jermyn^ 
and made it appear that he knew well, to 
whom he spoke ; whereupon the King coor 
jnred him not to discover him, not even t^ 
his master; the man promised and kept his 
word, and the King was better served during 
bis abode there. Dr. Gorges, the King's 
Chaplain, as has been said, supped with Mr. 
Norton that night, and, being a ipan of cheer- 
ful conversation, asked Miss Lane many quesr 
tions concerning William, to which she gave 
such answers as occurred. The Doctor, from 
the final prevalence of the Parliament, had, 
like many others, declined his prpfession, 
and pretended to study physic ;aDd as so ou 
as supper was over, out of good nature and 
without telling any body, he went to see 
William. The King saw him coming into 
the chamber, and withdrew to the inside ^f 
the. bed, that he might be farthest from the 
candle. The Doctor came and sat down by 
him^ felt, his . pulse, and asked him many 
questions, which he answered in Bfi few words 
as.p^^sible ; and, expressing great inclipatioQ. 
j^> go, to bed, the Doctor left him, and.w^.t 
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to Miss Lane, and told her that he had been 
with William, and that he would do well; 
and advised her what she should do if Y\ik 
ague returned. Next morning the Poctor 
went away, so the King saw him no more ; 
and Lord Wilroot came to the house with 
his hawk, to see Miss Lane, and so took an 
opportunity to speak with William, who was 
to consider what he was to do. They thought 
it necessary to rest some days, till they were 
informed what port lay most convenient for 
them, and what person lived nearest to it, 
upon whose fidelity they might rely ; and the 
King gave directions to inquire after some 
persons and some other particulars, of which 
when he should be fully instructed, he should 
return again to him. In the mean time, Wil- 
mot lodged at a house not far from Mr. Nor- 
ton's, to which he had been recommended. 
After some days' stay there, the King came 
to know that Colonel Francis Windham lived 
within litUe more than a day's journey of the 
place, where he was ; of which he was very 
glad, for, besides the inclination he had to his 
elder brother, whose wife had been his nurse, 
this gentleman had behaved himself v^ 
well during the warj and had been Governor 
C|f Dunster Castle, where the King lodged 



when he was in the west. The King sent 
Wilmot to htm ; and a time and place being 
appointed to meet, the King took his leave 
of Miss Lane, who remained at her cousia's, 
and so departed, accompanied only by Lord 
Wilmot. In their way, they met Mr. Kiiten, 
Jt servant of the King*s, who well luew Wal- 
mot, but took no notice of him, norisaspectf^ 
the King to be in his company. At the place 
of meeting they rested only one night, and 
then the King went to the Colonel's house, 
where he staid till the Colonel projected at 
what place he might embark, and^Jiow they 
might procure a vessel, which was no^eai^ 
matter to do, there being so great a: fear pos- 
sessing even the well^affected that nobody 
<oatward-bound cared to take any passenger. 
There was a gentleman, one Mr. £llison,^ho 
lived near Lyme in Dorsetshire^ •and was'wdl- 
known to Colonel Windham, having bee» a 
captain in the King's army, and with him Hie 
Colonel consulted how they might get a^VMsel 
ready to take a couple of gentlemen^ frim^i 
of his, who were in danger of btMngt ar cnt e d, 
and to transport them to France. < Though no 
man would ask who the persons were, yH-it 
eould not but be suspected they were of the 
WiNToester-farl^. Lyme was geneindfy -m 
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malicious And disaffected to the King's in^ 
terest» at any towa in England could be ; yet 
there was in it the master of a bark, of whose 
honesty Captain £llison was very confident. 
This man was lately returned from France, 
and had unladen his vessel^ when EUison 
aciked him whether he would undertake to 
carry over a couple of 'gentlemen and knd 
them in France, if be might have fifty pounds 
for his trauble. The man said he might be 
suspected for going to sea again, without be^ 
ing freighted, after he was so newly retumed; 
vet he undertook it. Cokmel Windham, be* 
ing advertised of this, . came, together with 
Lord Wilmot, to the Captain's house, from 
whence they both rode to a house near Lyme, 
where the master of the bark met them; and 
it wasL- there concluded, tibat on isucli a night, 
when the tide served, the: maur should draw 
out fai» vessel from the pier, and, being at sea^ 
should oome to such a point about a.mile from 
the town, where his:ship should remain upon 
tiitf beach, when the water. was gone; which 
would take her off again about break of day, 
when the tide served next morning. There 
was very near this point a smaQ inn, kept by 
a man who was reputed honest, to which the 
<«mlieraof die eoun^ often resorted ;. and the 



London post-road passed that way, so that it 
was seldom without company. Into that inn 
the two gentlemen were to come in the begb- 
ning of the night, that they might put them- 
selves on board. All things being thas con- 
certed, and good earnest given to the master. 
Lord Wilmot and the Colonel returned to the 
Colonel's bouse, above a day's journey from 
the place, the Captain undertaking every day 
to look that the Master should proceed ; and 
if any thing fell out contrary to expectation^ 
to give the Colonel notice at such a place, 
where they intended the King should be the 
day before he was to embark. The King, be* 
ing satisfied with these preparations, came at 
the time appointed to that house, where he 
was to hear how things went, and was as* 
sured that the man Jiad honestly put his 
provisions on board, and had his crew'ready, 
which was but four men, and that the vessel 
should be drawn out that night ; so that it was 
fit the two persons should repair to: the 
place appointed. The Captain conducted 
them within sight of it, and then went to . fab 
own house, nut distant a mile from it ; the 
Colonel remaining still at the house where they 
had lodged the night before, till he might hear 
the news of their being embarked, Thej. 



ft>und many passengers tn the inn^ aati s^ 
were to be contented with an ordinary cham" 
ber, which they did not intend long to sleep 
in. But as soon as there appeared any light 
Wilroot went out to discoi^er the bark, of 
which there was ho appearance. In a word, 
the sun rose, and nothing like th^ ship in 
view. They sent to the Captain, who was as 
much amazed ; and he sent to the town, and 
hb servant could not find the Master of the 
bark, which was still in the pier: they sus- 
pected the Captain, and the Captain suspected 
the Master. However, it being now past ten 
o*clock, they concluded that it was not fit 
for thein to stay longer there; and so they 
mounted their horses to return to the house 
where they had left the Colonel, who they 
knew had resolved to stay there till he was 
assured they were gone. The truth of the 
disappointment was this: the man meant 
honestly, and made all things ready for his 
departure ; and the night he was to go out 
with his vessel he had staid in his own house, 
and slept two or three hours, and the time of 
the tide being come, he took out of a cup- 
board some linen and other things, which he 
used to carry with him to sea. His wife had 
observed that he had been for some day* 
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Mler of thooglit ibaa he used to be, and thaf 
he had been apeakiDg mih seanen who uaed 
to go with him, and that some of them had 
carried provisions on board; of which she 
had asked her husband the reason, who told 
her he was promised freight speedily, and 
therefore he would make all things ready. 
She was sure there was yet no ladings in the 
ship ; and therefore when she saw her h«a« 
band take all those materials with him, which 
was a sure sign that he meant to go to sea, 
and it* being late in the night, sheshatthc 
door, and swore he should not go oat • of- hts 
house: he told her he must go, and was en«- 
gaged to go to sea that nighty for which he 
should be well paid. His wife told him, she 
was sure he was doing something that would 
undo him, and she was resolved he should 
not go out of his house ; and if he should 
persist in it, she would tell the neigfabonrs, 
and carry him before the mayor to be ex- 
amined, that the truth might be found out. 
The poor man, thus mastered by the pasawnr 
and violence of his wife, was forced to yield 
to her that there might be no further noise^ 
and so went into his bed. And it was very 
happy that the King's jealousy hastened hian 
from that inn. It was the solemn ftst^dayj 
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which was dbserfed nrtbofiie ttoM prfncipatiy 
to inflaiie the peo|^ agaiost the Ring and bit 
party; and4here was a chapel in that Tiilagt, 
over againat that inn, where a weaver, who bad 
been a soldier, used to preach, and utter aH 
the vUlaiirf imaginable against the old order of 
gOTerninent; and he was then in the chapel, 
preaohingfohis congregations when the King 
went from thence, and telling the people that 
Charles Stuart was lurking somewhere in that 
county, and what they would merit from God 
Almighty if they could find him out^ The 
passengers, who had lodged in the inn that 
night, had, as soon as they were up, sent for 
the smith to examine their horses* shoes, it 
being a hard frost. The fellow when he had 
dqfne what he was sent for, according to the 
custom of that people, examined the feet of 
the c^faer two horses to find more work; 
when he had observed them he told the land* 
lord, that one of these horses had travelled 
far, and that he was sure his four shoes had 
been made in four several counties, which, 
whether his skill was able to discover or no, 
was very true. The smith going to the ser- 
mon, told his story to some of his neigbours, 
Siifd so it came to the ears of the preacher 
when his sermon ivas done. Immediately he 



w^i fi>r ttB officer and searched the kiii, and 
inquired for thos^ horses, and being iafoirmed 
that they were gone, he caused horses to be 
sent to follow them, and to.make inquiry after 
the two men who rode them» and positirelj 
declared that one of them was Charies Stuart. 
All this they learnt afterwards from Captaiii 
Ellison. But to return: when they came 
again to the Colonel, they presently concluded 
that they were to make no longer stay in those 
parts, nor any more to endeavour to find a 
ship upon that coast ; and without any fiir- 
ther delay they rode back to the Colonel's 
house, where they arrived in the night. Then 
they resolved to make their next attempt in 
Hampshire or Sussex, where Colonel Wind- 
ham had no interest. There was between 
that and Salisbury a very honest gentleman. 
Colonel Robert Philips, a younger brother of 
a very good family, whom the King was re- 
solved to trust, and so sent Lord Wilmot to a 
place from whence he might send to Mr. 
Philips ; and when he had spoken with him, 
Mr. Philips should come to the .King, and 
Lord Wilmot was to i^y in such a place as 
they two should agree. Mr. Philips accord- 
ingly came to the ColoneFs house, which he 
could do without suspicion, they being nearly 
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allied. The vrays were full of soldiers which 
were now sent from the army to their quar- 
ters, and many regiments of horse and foot 
were assigned for the west, of which division 
Desborough was commander-in-chief. * These 
'marches were likely to last many dayi^ and 
it was not thought advisable for the King to 
stay so long in that place : thereupon he had 
recourse to his old stratagem of taking a 
woman behind him, a kinswoman of Colonel 
Windham, whom he carried in that manner 
to a place not far from Salisbury, to which 
Colonel Philips conducted him. In this 
journey he passed through the middle of a 
regiment of horse, and presently after met 
Desborough walking down a hill, and three or 
four men with him, who had lodged in Salis- 
bury the night before ; all that road being full 
of soldiers. The next day upon the plain. 
Dr. Henchman, one of the prebendaries of 
Salisbury, met the King : Lord Wilniot and 
Mr. Philips then leaving him to go to the sea- 
coast to find a vessel, the Doctorconducted 
the King to Heale, a seat three miles from 
Salisbury, belonging to Sergeant Hyde, who 
was afterwards chief justice of the King's 
Bench, and then in the occupation of the 
widow of his elder brother; where coming 

E 
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late in the eyenmg, lie supped with some gen- 
tlemen, who accidentally were in the iKmse, 
which could not be well avoided. But the 
next morning he went early from thence^ at if 
he had continued his journey ; and the widow, 
being trusted with the knowledge of hei 
guest, sent her servants out of the way ; and 
at an hour appointed received him again, and 
accommodated him in a little room, which 
had been made since the beginning of the 
troubles, for concealment. Here he was en- 
tertained, unknown to some gentlemen who 
lived in the house, and to others who daily re- 
sorted thither, for many. days; the widow her- 
self only attending him, and bringing him such 
letters as the Doctor received from WUmot 
and Philips. A vessel being at last provided 
on the coast of Sussex, and notice thereof 
Sent to Dr. Henchman, he sent to the King to 
meet him at Stonehenge, whether the widow 
took care to direct him ; and being there met, 
he attended him to the place where Colonel 
Philips received him. He the next day de- 
livered him to Lord Wilmot, who went with 
him to a house in Sussex, recommended by 
Colonel Gunter, a gentleman of that county, 
who had served the King in the war, who met. 
him there, and had provided a little bark at 
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BrighthelnMtoiiey where he went early on 
board, and arrived safely in Nonmandyy in 
November, in a Buall creek, from whence he 
got to Rouen, and thence to court. 

Ckarmidm'M Biatary qf tk€ lUbemom. 



Remarkable Preservation of a Yowng Woman. 

A YOUNG woman in Monmouthshire, while 
ei^ged in milking, was so nearly surrounded 
with water, by the sudden overflowing of the 
rivers, that with much difficulty she got up 
a high bank, where she was compelled to 
remain all that day, the next night, and till 
eight o'clock the following morning, before 
she was seen. By this time, the waters had 
gained so much all round her, that there 
was only a very small space left about her 
that was uncovered ; and having no boats in 
those parts, some of her friends who attempt- 
ed to reach the spot upon a fine gelding, were 
obliged to return. At length, as they hap- 
pened to conceive, that two broad troughs in 
which they had used to salt bacon, could be 
fixed together, the experiment was tried ; two 
men got into them with long poles, and hap- 
pily getting to the bank on which she stood, 
nearly overcome with hunger and cold, she 
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was miraculouyiy saved. Bnt the most nif- 
gular circumstance attend bg this adventure, 
and which was witnessed by the two men sent 
to fetch her, was, that the hill or bank on 
which she stood, ** was so covered with wild 
beasts and vermin which went thither to 
escape the flood, that she had much ado to 
save herself from taking hurt by them, and 
keep them from creeping upon and about her. 
The beasts and vermin there, were dogs, cats, 
moles, foxes, hares, rabbits, and even mice 
and rats. And, which was more strange, not 
one of them once offered to annoy the other, 
though they were deadly enemies by nature ; 
which, in my opinion, says the author of the 
pamphlet from which this account is taken, 
was a most wonderful work in nature. 



Providential Escape of a Man and Horse. 

On Friday, June 3d, 1603, a brewer*8 dray 
with two horses coming down Snow Hill from 
Cow Lane, a very deep cavity being dug for 
the foundation of a large house, one of the 
horses being restive, they ran against the 
rail put up to prevent accidents, and pre- 
cipitated themselves, with the man who had 
hold of the fore horse, into the deep.declivitir. 
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Having by the sudden motion detached them- 
selves from the dray, it hung upon the brink ; 
and though three butts of beer rolled down 
from the dray in quick succession after the 
horses, to the farthest end of the cavity, hap- 
pily neither man nor horse received the least 
injury. To release them from this untoward 
situation, and form a slope for their ascent, 
it was found necessary to dig away a great 
part of the wall and ground. 

Captain Ouyer's Account of kis Misfortunes 

at Sea. 

Wilmington^ Ameriea^ December 5, 1796. 
On the 22d of October last, thehrig Lark» be- 
longing to this porty of which I was master, was 
overset at sea, in lat. 20 N. long. 68 W. Thq 
vessel, being laden with flour, would not sink ; 
but immediately filling with water, I found it 
impossible to save her: it was with the utmost 
difficulty that I saved my boat and oars, and 
about nine gallons of water. The sea running 
very high, and night coming on, we were 
obliged to moor the boat under the, lee of the 
wreck, with all hands in her ; it then set in to 
blow a hard gale from the louthward, with 
very heavy rains. On the 2dd we we^^t on 
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miners would now have discontinued their 
exertions, as there seemed little probability 
of their labours being of any avail ; but, being 
encouraged to proceed, (chiefly by the id- 
fluence and persuasions of Charles Hurt, Esq. 
of Wirkswortb), they at length discovered 
Boden, about three o'clock on the morning 
of the twentieth ; and, though he had not tty 
ceived any kind of nourishment during 'liie> 
eight days of his confinement, he was still 
living, but greatly emaciated. On being 
taken out, and treated with proper care, he 
so far recovered as to be able to return to 
his work in the space of fourteen weeks, and 
was lately alive affd well, having several chil- 
dren, one of whom was bom within a twelve^ 
month after the accident. 

To render the particulars of this extraor- 
dinary escape more intelligible, it should be 
observed, that the entrance to the mine is by 
a particular shaft, forty-four yards deep, from 
the bottom of which extends a ffoi*» or driff, 
(a passage in an horizontal direction), eight 
yards in length, at the end of which descends 
a second shaft, (or, as the miners term it, a 
turn) to the depth of sixteen yards. At the 
bottom of this is another gait, about twelve 
yards in length, from the extremity of which 



Mother sh^t extends to the depth of nearljf 
twenty-four yards. At the top of every shaft 
a windlass was placed, for the purpose of 
drawing up whatever might be^ extracted 
from the mine; and Pearson*s employment 
was to draw up to the top of the second 
shaft the ore, &c. that was obtained by Boden 
at the bottom. 

At the distance of seventy yards from the 
entranc/e to the mine was a pool of water, 
which, though generally contsuning but a 
small quantity, had, at the time of the acci- 
dent, been much increased through wet wea- 
ther. The ground between the mine and the 
pool had been undermined in searching for 
lead ore ; and it is supposed that the addi- 
tional weight of water over the vacuity had 
forced down the earth, which filled the mine 
to the depth of ten yards in the second shaft. 
As the earth that rushed in descended below 
Pearson's station, at the mouth of this shaft, 
he was consequently jummed in there, and 
was discovered dead, as ahready mentioned. 
The remarkable circumstance^ that the rub- 
bish did not sink into the mine so low as to 
reach Boden, but stop in its descent a few 
yards above him, may in some ^measure be 
accounted for by observing, that the part 
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of the mine where its fall endedf wat 
what straitened by the projection of a large 
atoBO'— an obstacle which Boden had often 
ineffeetoally attempted to remove. 

It appears, from a conversation lately held 
with the man thus strangely preserved from 
death, that, after contemplating his horrid 
situation awhile, during the first hours of hia 
imprisonment, he lay down and slept. On 
awakening, the idea of perishing fbr want 
of food rushed upon his mind, and he recol- 
lected that he had four pounds of candles 
with him in the mine: with these, when 
pressed by hunger, he endeavoured to ap- 
pease his appetite ; but, aflter two or three 
attempts to swallow such loathsome food, 
he desisted, and the candles were found 
after his release : his thirst, which he had no 
means of alleviating, was excessive. Feeling 
extremely cold, he tried to remove this in- 
convenience by exercising himself in turning 
the windlass at the further end of the drift ; 
but, having the misfortune to let the handle 
fall into the shaft below, he was deprived of 
this resource. 

After the space of three Or four days, as 
he imagines, being almost in a state of dis- 
traction, he ascended by means of a r<^ that 
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hung down* to that part of the mine wheft 
the rubbish had stopped in its descent; and, 
by labouring hard, caused a large quantity 
of it to fall to the bottom of the shaft. He 
was employed in this manner, when at length 
he heard the miners at work above him, and, 
by the expedient of knocking with a stone, 
contrived to apprize them that he was still 
alive. Though it b evident from this cir- 
cumstance that he retained hb senses, he 
can hardly be persuaded that he was not 
deprived of them, and fancies that he vras 
prompted to make the signals by some friend- 
ly voice ; receiving from it an assurance, that 
if he did so, he should be rescued from hb 
dreadful prison. 

The signals which he made were %eard 
by the miners about eight hours before they 
reached him; and he describes himself as 
so much terrified by their noise, and by ap- 
prehensions that persons were coming to 
murder him ; that he should certainly have 
destroyed himself, if he had not been closely 
confined by the earth which he had drawn 
down, and which so filled the lower part of 
the shaft that be was almost prevented from 
moving.' in the midst of the panic that 
agitated him, he swallowed a considenUe 
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qiiailtity of earth; which was afterwards 
pelied by proper remedies. He complaineil 
most that his legs Were benumbed and dead, 
but their natural heat being restored by 
friction, no bad consequences ensued* Whes 
the accident happened he was forty-nine 
years of age, and then weighed upwards o# 
twelve stone, but imagines that he was re- 
duced to half that weight by his confine- 
ment in the mine ; yet, as he was not weighed, 
this cannot be affirmed with certainty. The 
anniversary of his deliverance from his sub- 
terraneous prison, he regards as a day of 
thankfulness and jubilee ; and surely few in- 
dividuals have ever had more reason than this 
roan to express their gratitude to a protect- 
ing flftovidence. 



Extraordinary Renucitation, 

About the year 1350, a malefactor, naibed 
Walter Wynkboume, was hanged at the gal- 
lows in Leicester; and, being taken down when 
supposed dead, was put into a cart for inter- 
ment in St. Sepulchre's church-yard, in IbaH 
place ^ but he reviving in the cart, to the 
astonishment of the spectators, the attendant 
priests, pitying the unhappy suffbrer, ' took 
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him into thtt church as a place of safety 
from his prosecutors, who would have taken 
him a second time to the fatal tree. King 
Edward III. being then with the religious 
in Leicester Monastery, upon an application, 
kindly pardoned the trembling criminal, with 
these words, Deu$ tibi dedU fdiam, et nos tUn 
dabimus eartam- " God hath given thee life, 
and we will give thee pardon.'* 



Remarkable Rest&ration of William Cowherd, 

Mr. William Cowherd of Cartmel, in Lanca- 
shire, on the first Tuesday in June, 1778, 
apparently died. Some methods were tried, 
and a mirror was frequently held to ^ nos- 
trils, in order to discover whether there Were 
any remains of life: at last the person was 
pronounced by every body to be dead ; and 
the nurse as usual proceeded to lay him out: 
but his brother having read Mr. Hawes s ad- 
dress to the public, insisted that the body 
should be put between hot blankets, and the 
room kept warm, &c. In about five hours a 
deep groan was heard, and other signs of 
returning life appeared ; a very weal pulse 
was observed, and the person revived gr^ai- 
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duaily, and was once more restored to Us 
frieads and society. 

RenucUaaan oflutae Rooke. 

Is Joly 1704, a maD named Isaac Rooke, 
wbo had been discharged fimn St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, in London, and was on his 
way from Uience to Chesterfield (to visit his 
brother at that place), was found in a Close 
near Nottingham, to all appearance dead. 
Assistance being procured, he was taken to 
St. Peter's Church, and there laid out upon a 
board, and notice given to the Coroner, in 
order that a Jury might be summoned to sit 
over the body ; when, just as. the people were 
goingtfo leave him, one of them perceived his 
belly to move a little, and, upon feeling his 
pulse, it was found to beat very strong: on 
which he was immediately taken into a public 
house, put into « warm hied, and proper sm- 
thods used for his recovery, which was hq>* 
pily effected, and the man proceeded ob his 
journey in a few days. It appeared by his 
own account after his recovery, that he was 
in a convulsive fit, to which he was very sub* 
ject, and on account of which he had been 
bled a great many times. He dedaitd ikmi 
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it was bat a few weeks bdbre the above time 
that he waa laid in a. coffn^ and had every 
thiogtprepared for his foneral, when he was 
perceived to breathe, which prcfvented his 
being unhappily buried alive. He ever after 
the last fit carried a written paper in his 
pocket, directing how he must be treated in 
case of a return of hb complaint. 

A poor Man, apparently dead, restored to 

Life, 

In December V79fi, the master of the work- 
house at Sutton Coldtield, in Warwickshire, 
went to one of the magistrates of that town, 
to inform him that a dead man lay upon the 
Coldfield, and to inquire what he was fn do. 
The magistrate directed him to take a cart, 
and fetch the body to the workhouse, but not 
to strip it until the Coroner had sait upon it. 
These directions he obeyed, aMdie body was 
laid by the side of a dead one already in the 
house. A little time afterwards, curiosity led 
some of Ihepoor children to go and look at the 
dead man, when they observed the unstripped 
one to breathe ; and, a surgeon being sent for, 
animation was in a few hours restored, and the 
next day the man, who travelled the country. 
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proceeded on his journey. He was subject to 
jfits : but it was a very fortunate circumstaace 
for him that the magistrate was applied to, 
otherwise the body would have been stripped 
and placed in the belfry, unnoticed perhaps 
for some days ! 

Wonderful Preservation of a Seaman. 

On the 29th of June 1803, at nine in the 
morning, the Europe East Indiaman, on her 
voyage to Madras, discovered a small sail. 
The Europe hove to, and sent on board a 
boat with the second officer. He found in 
the vessel only one man, which man he brought 
back with him to the ship ; and his bark; beiag 
a perfect wreck, was adrift. The following 
is the account given by the unfortuaate 
stranger of the circumstances which had 
reduced him to the deplorable situation in 
which he was discovered. 

He sailed from London, as second mate of 
the brig Thomas, of London, commanded by 
Captain Gardiner, and belonging to MeMia. 
Broderick and Co. on the 4th of March, 1808» 
bound to the South Seas, on the whale 
fishery. After touching at several places on 
their outward-bound voyage, they arrivedt at 
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Staten Land, where they remaiDed six or sertm 
months, and collected above sevea or eif^ 
hundred skins. In the course of that time 
they lengthened and decked their long boat, 
and converted her into a shallop, of which 
the Captain gave him the command, and put 
three seamen on board, under him. At the 
same time, he was ordered to ad'company the 
brig to the island of Georgia, whither they 
were bound, to procure seals and sea ele- 
phants. They accordingly left Staten Island 
the latter end of January, 1803, in company 
with the brig ; and after eleven days' passage, 
arrived at the island of Georgia, where they 
remained two months, and left it the be- 
ginning of April, the Thoipas and another 
brig (the John, of Boston), in company, and 
stood off the island of Tristan d*Acuntra. 

On the 14th of April, the shallop was parted 
from her consorts in a heavy gale of [wind, 
in which he lost bis three companions, who 
were washed over by a tremendous .sea, from 
which he narrowly escaped, having, only the 
moment before, gone below for a knife to cut 
away some part of the rigging. At that time he 
had on board only three pounds and a half of 
meat, three pounds of flour, six pounds of 
bread, and two hogsheads of water (all of 
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which were much damaged by the gale) ; some 
whale oil remaining in the bottoma of a few 
casks, a small quantity of salt, and some bark 
of trees. On this scanty pittance, and with- 
out any means of even dressing that, he bad 
contrived to support existence for the sup- 
prisbg space of seventy-five days ; lor the 
last thirty of which, his principal oMaaa of 
subsistence were tobacco, and the bark of 
trees soaked in whale-oil. When the Europe 
feU in with him he was shying a couiBe for 
the Cape of GK>od Hope, having Buisaed Triih 
tan d'Acuntra, to which island he first intend- 
ed to proceed, to rejoin his consort. His 
debility was, however, so great that the waot 
of sustenance for two or three days kwgtt' 
would have ended his earthly career. A sub* 
scription was immediately made, on boaid th^ 
Europe, for the poor invalid, which amounted 
to 110/. 



Remarkable PretervaHan of Ttoo 

on the Coast of LaJbrador. 

Mr. Samuel Liebisch, being entrusted with 
^e general care of the mission of the United 
Brethren, better known by the name of M«r 
ravians, on the coast of L^)radori the duttea 
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of his office required a visit to Oldiak ; the 
most northern of their three setUements-in 
that country, and about one hundred and fifty 
English miles distant from Nain, the place 
where he resided* William Toner being 
appointed to accompany him, they left Nain 
on Mardi the 1 Ith, 1 782, early in the morning, 
with very clear weather, the stais shining with 
uncommon lustre. The sledge was driven by 
the baptized Esquimaux Mark, and another 
sledge with Esquimaux joined company. 

The two sledges contained five men, one 
woman, and a child. All were in good spirits; 
and aj^»earances being much in their favour, 
they hoped to reach Okkak in safety in two 
or three days. The track over the frozen 
sea was in the best possible order, and they 
went with ease at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour. After they had passed the 
islands in the bay of Nain, they kept at a 
considerable distance from the coast, both to 
gain the smoothest part of the ice, and to 
weather the high rocky promontory of Kigla- 
peit. About six o'clock they met a sledge 
with Esquimaux turning in from the sea. 
Aft«r the usual salutations, the Esquimaux^ 
alighting, heki some conversation, as it is 
tteir general praetice; the result of which 
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was, that tome hints were thrown out by the 
strange Esquimanx, that it might be as well 
to return. However, as the Missionarien mm 
no reason for it, and only suspected that the 
Esquimaux wished to enjoy the company of 
their friends a little longer, they proceeded. 
After some time their own Esquimaux hinted, 
that there was a ground-swell under the ice* 
It was then hardly perceptible, except on 
lying down, and applying the ear close to ike 
ice, when a hollow, disagreeable, grating and 
roaring noise was heard, as if ascending from 
the abyss. The weather remained dear, ex- 
cept towards the east, where a bank of light 
clouds appeared, interspersed with some dark 
ftreaks. But the wind being strong from the 
north-west, nothing less than a sudden change 
of weather was expected. 

The sun had now reached its height, and 
there was as yet no alteration in the appear- 
ance of the sky. But the motion of the 
under the ice had grown more perceptible, 
as rather to alarm the traveller, and they 
began to think it prudent to keep closer to 
the shore. The ice had cracks and fissitrfes 
in many places, some of which formed chasite 
of one or two feet wide; but as they are'iMit 
uncommon even in its best state, and the dQCa 
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eftsil^^ leap over theoiy the sledge following 
without danger, they are only terrible to new 
comers. 

As soon as the sun declined towards the 
west, the wind increased and rose to a storm ; 
the bank of clouds from the east began to 
ascend, and the dark streaks to put themselyes 
in motion against the wind. The snow was 
violently driven about by partial whirlwinds, 
both on the ice and from off the peaks of the 
high mountains, and filled the air. At the 
same time the ground-swell had increased so 
much that its effects upon the ice became 
very extraordinary i^nd alarming. ,The sledges, 
instead of gliding along smoothly upon an 
even surface, sometimes ran jivith violence 
after the dogs, and shortly after seemed with 
difficulty to ascend the rising hill ; for the 
elasticity of so vast a body of ice, of many 
leagues square, supported by a troubled sea^ 
though in some places three or four yards in 
thickness, would in some degree occasion an 
undulatory motion, not unlike that of a sheet 
of paper accommodating itself to the surface 
of a rippling stream. Noises were now like- 
wise distinctly heard in many directions like 
^e report of a cannon, owing to the bursting 
of the ice at some distance. 
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The Esquimaux^ therefore, dfotw widi all 
haste towards the shore, intending to take up 
their night-quarters on the south side of the 
Uivak. But, as it plainly appeared that the 
iee would break and disperse in the open 
sea, Mark advised to push forward to the 
north of Uivak, from whence he hoped tiie 
track to Okkak might still remain entire. To 
this proposal the company agreed : but, when 
the sledges approached the coast, the ap* 
pearance was truly terrific. The ice havkig 
broken loose from the rocks, was forced op 
and down, grinding and breaking into a 
thousand pieces against the precipices with 
a tremendous noise; which, added to the 
raging of tha winds, and the snow driTiog 
about in the air, almost deprived the travel- 
lers of the power of hearing and seeing any 
thing distinctly. To make the land, at any 
risk, was now the only hope left ; but it was 
with the utmost difficulty the frightened dogil 
could be forced forward, the whole body 
of ice sinking frequently below the sor- 
fsLce of the rocks, then rising above it. As 
the onlv moment to land was that when it 
gained the level of the coast, the attempt was 
extremely nice and hazardous. However, by 
God's mercy it succeeded ; both sledges gain- 
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ed the shore, and were drawn up the beach 
widi much difficulty. 

The traiwllers had hardly time to reflect 
with gratitude to Grod on ^eir safety when 
that part of the ice from which they had 
just now made good their landing burst asnn 
der, and the water, forcing itself from below, 
covered and precipitated it into the sea. In 
an instance, as if by a signal given, the whole 
mass of ice, extending for several miles from 
the coast, and as 1^ as the eye could reach, 
began to burst and to be overwhelmed by the 
immense waves. The sight was tremendous 
and awfully grand ; the large fields of ice 
raising themselves out of the water, striking 
against each other, and pluiigiBg into the 
deep, with a violence not to be described, 
and a noise like the discharge of innumerable 
batteries of heavy guns. 

The darkness of the night, the roaring 
of the wind and sea, and the dashing of the 
waves and ice against the rocks, filled the 
travellers with sensations of awe and horror, 
so as almost to deprive them of the power 
of utterance. They stood overwhelmed with 
astonishment at their miraculous escape; and 
even the heathen Esquimaux expressed grati- 
tude to God for their deliverance. 
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Thfe Esquimaux now began to buiU a •now-' 
house, about thirty paces from the beach ; 
but, before they had finished their work, the 
waves reached the place where the sledges, 
were secured, and they were with difficulty 
saved from being washed into the sea. 

About nine o'clock all of them crept into 
the snow-house, thanking God for this place 
of refuge ; for the wind was piercing cold, 
and so violent that it required great strength 
to be able to stand against it. 

Before they entered this habitation, they 
could not help once more turning to the s«a, 
which was now free of ice, and beheld with 
horror, mingled with gratitude for their safe- 
ty, the enormous waves driving furiously be- 
fore the wind, like huge castles, and approach- 
ing the shore, where, with dreadful noise, they 
dashed against the rocks, foaming and filling 
the air with the spray. The whole company 
lay down to rest about ten o'clock. They 
lay so close, that if any one stirred, his neighi* 
hours were roused by it, The Esquimajttx 
were soon fast asleep ; but Samuel Lieliisch 
could not get any rest. 

His watchfulness proved the deliverance 
of the whole party from sudden destruction. 
About two o'clock in the morning, he per- 
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ceived some salt water to drop from the roof 
of the snow-house upon his lips. Though 
rather alarmed on tasting the salt, which 
could not proceed, from a common spray, he 
kept quiet till* the same dropping being more 
frequently repeated, just as he was aboul to 
give the alarm, on a sudden a tremendous surf 
broke close to the house, discharging a quantity 
of water into it : a second soon followed, and 
carried away the slab of snow, placed as a 
door before the entrance. The Missionaries 
immediately called aloud to the sleeping Es- 
quimaux, to rise and quit the place. They 
jumped up in an instant; on^ of them with a 
large knife cut a passage through the side 
of the house ; and each seizing some part of 
the baggage, it was thrown out upon a higher 
part of the beach, William Turner assisting 
the Esquimaux, Samuel Liebisch and the 
woman and child fled to a neighbouring emi- 
nence. The latter were wrapped up by the 
Esquimaux in a large skin, and the former 
took shelter behind a rock : for it was im- 
possible to stand against the wind, snow, and 
sleet. Scarcely had the company retreated 
to this eminence, when an enormous wave " ') 

carried away the house, but nothing of con^ 
seau^nce was lost. 

f 
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They now found themselven a second time 
delivered from the most imminent danger of 
death : but the remaining part of the night 
before the Esquimaux could seek and find 
another more safe place for a snow-jiouse, 
were hours of great trial to mind and body, 
and filled every one with painful r^eetions. 
Before the day dawned, the Esquimaux cut 
a hole into a large drift of snow, to screen 
the woman and child and the two raisrion- 
aries. Samuel Liebisch, however, couM* not 
bear the closeness of the air, and was obliged 
to sit down at the entrance, where the Esqui^ 
maux covered him with skins to keep him 
warm. 

As soon as it was light, they built another 
snow-house ; and, miserable as such an ac- 
commodation is at all times, tiieywere glad 
and thankful to creep into it. It was about 
eight feet square, and six or seven feet Ingh. 
They now congratulated each other on tliMr 
deliverance, but found themselves in very bad 
plight. 

The Missionaries had taken but a snail 
stock of provisions with them, merely sufficient 
for the short journey to Okkak. Jod, hu 
wife and child, and Kassigiak the sorcerer, 
had nothing at all. They were therefore 
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obliged to divide tbe small stock into daily 
portions^ especially as there appeared no 
hopes of soou quitting this place and reaching 
any dwellings. Only two ways were left for 
this purpose; either to attempt the land- 
passage across the wild and unfrequented 
mountain Kiglapeit, or to wait for a new ice- 
track over the sea, which it might require 
much time to form. They therefore resolved 
to serve out no more than a biscuit and a 
half per man per day. But as this would 
not by any means satisfy an Esquimaux 
stomachy tbe Missionaries offered to give one 
of their dogs to be killed for them, on con- 
dition that, in case distress obliged them to 
resort again to that expedient, tiie next dog 
killed should be one of the Esquimaux's 
teams. They replied, that they should be 
glad of it, if they had a kettle to boil the flesh 
in ; but, as that was not die case, they must 
even suffer hunger, for they could not, even 
now, eat dog's flesh in its raw state. The 
Mbsionaries now remained in the snow-house, 
and every day endeavoured to boil so much 
water over their lamp, as might serve them 
for two dishes of eoffee a-piece. Through 
mercy they were preserved in good bealdi. 
The Esquimaux also kept up their spirits^ and 
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even the rough heathen Kissigiak declared, 
that it was proper to be thankful that they 
were still alive; adding, that if they had 
remained a very little longer upon the ice 
yesterday, all their bones would have been 
broken to pieces in a short time. He iMid, 
however, his heels frozen, and suffered con* 
siderable pain. 

Towards noon of the 13th, the weather 
cleared up, and the sea was seen, as far as 
the eye could reach, quite free horn ice. 
Mark and Joel went up the hiUs to recon- 
noitre, and returned with the disagreeable 
news, that not a morsel of ice was to be seen, 
even from thence, in any direction, and that 
it had even been forced away from the coast 
at Nuasomah. They were therefore of opi- 
nion that they could do nothing but force 
their way across the mountain Kiglapdt. 

This day Kissigiak complained much of 
hunger, probably to obtain from the Missioii- 
aries a larger portion than the common allow- 
ance. They represented to him that they 
had no more themselves, and reproved him 
for his impatience. Whenever the victuals 
were distributed, he always swallowed his 
portion very greedily, and put out his hand 
for what he saw the Missionaries had leii«1>iit 
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was easily/ kept from any further attempt by 
serious reproof. The Esquimaux ate to-day 
an old sack made of fish-skin, which proved 
indeed a dry and miserable dish. While 
they were at this singular meal, they kept 
repeating in a low humming tone, ** You was 
a sack a little while ago, and now you are 
for us.'' Towards evening some flakes of ice 
were discovered driving towards the coast, 
and on the 14th in the morning the sea was 
covered with them. But the weather was 
again very stormy, and the Esquimaux could 
not quit the snow-house, which made them 
extremely low-spirited and melancholy. Kis- 
sigiak suggested that it would be well to make 
good weather ; by which he meant to practise 
his art as a sorcerer, to make the weather good. 
The Missionaries opposed it, and told him 
that his heathenish practices were of no use, 
but that the weather would become favour- 
able as soon as it should please God* 

To-day (the 14th) the Esquimaux' liegan 
to eat an old filthy and worn-out skin, which 
had served them for a mattrass. On the 
lAth the weather continued boisterous, and 
the Esquimaux appeared every now and 
then to sink under disappointment. But they 
possess one good quality, namely, a power 
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of going to sleep when they please ; and, 
need be, the}* will sleep for a day and a night 
together. 

In the evening the sky becanae clear, and 
their hopes revived. Mark and Joel went 
out to reconnoitre, and brought word that 
the ice had acquired a considerable degree 
of solidity, and might soon be fit for use. The 
poor dogs had mean while fasted for nearly 
tour days ; but now, in the prospect of aspeedy 
release, the Mbsionaries allowed to each a 
few morsels of food. The temperature of 
the air having been rather mild, it occasioned 
a new source of distress ; finr by the warm 
exhalations of the inhabitants, flie roof of 
the snow-house melted, which occasloiied a 
continual dropping, and by degrees made 
every thing soaking wet. The Missfonaries 
report, that they considered this the greatest 
hardship they had to endure, for they hrtad Hbt 
a dry place to lie down in. 

On the 10th, early, the sky cleared : but 
the fine particles of Hstnow were driven fd>out 
like clouds. Joel and Kissigiak resolved to 
pursue to Okkak, by the way of Nuksonmk, 
and set out, wind and snow full in theft facNAi. 
Mark could not resolve to proceed fiii<h<?r 
north ; because, in his opinion, the viblem^ 
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of the wind had driven the ice off the const 
at Tikkeranishy so ai to render it impossible 
to land : but he thought he might proceed to 
the south with safety, and get round Kiglapeit. 
The Missionaries endeavoured to persuade him 
to follow the above-mentioned company to 
Okkak, but it was in vain ; and they did not 
feel at liberty to insist upon iiy not being suf<* 
ficiently acquainted with the circumstances. 
Their present distress dictated the necessity 
of venturing something to reach the habita* 
tions of men ; and yet they were rather afraid 
of passing over the newly-frozen sea under 
Kiglapeit^ and could not immediately deter- 
mine what to do« William Turner thentlorc 
went again with Mark to examine the ice, 
and both seemed satbfied that it would hold. 
They thaefore came at last to a resolutioii to 
return to Nain. 

On the 17th the wind had considerably 
increased, with heavy showers of snow and 
deet, but they set off at half past ten o'clock 
in the forenoon. Mark xai| all the way round 
Kiglapeit, before the sledge, to find a good 
track : and about one o'dock, thsough God*s 
mercy, they were out of danger and reached 
the bay. Here they found a good track upon 
smooth ice, m^de a meal of the remnant of 

f4 
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ir provisionsy and got some warm coffee. 
Thus refreshed, they resolved to proceed 
without stopping, till they reached Nain, 
where they arrived at twelve o'cIocIe at night. 
The brethren at Nain rejoiced exceedingly to 
see them return ; for by several hints of the 
Esquimaux who first met them going out to 
sea, and who then, in their obscure way, had 
endeavoured to warn them of tiie danger of 
the ground-swell, but had not been attended 
to, their fellow-missionaries, 'and especially 
their wives, had been much terrified. One of 
the Esquimaux, whose wife had made some 
article of dress for Samuel liebikrh, ad- 
dimssed her in the following manner: '^ I 
should be glad of the payment for my wife's 
work!'' ''Wait a little,** answered Mrs. 
Liebisch, " and when my husband returns he 
will settle with you ; for I am unacquainted 
with the bargain made between you.** - ''Sa- 
muel and William,*' replied the Esquhniux, 
" will not return any more to Nain." " How 
not return 1 what makes you say so?" After 
some pause, the Esquimaux replied^ in a low 
tone, " Samuel and William are no more ! All 
their bones are broken, and in the stomachs 
of the sharks!** Terrified at this alarming 
account, Mrs. Liebisch called in the rest of 
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the family, and th^ Esquimaux was examined 
as to his meaning ; but his answers were little 
less obscure. He seemed so certain of the 
destruction of the Missionaries, that he was 
with diflSiCulty prevailed on to wait some time 

for their return. He could not believe that 

> 

they could have escaped the effects of so 
furious a temp^t, considering the course they 
were taking. 

Remarkable Accident, 

On Wednesday, June 30, 1744, a dreadful 
disaster befel the Balline, of Liverpool, Cap- 
tain Hughes, bound to Guinea, of two hun- 
dred tons, twelve guns, and forty-four men, 
valued at 5000/. Being forcibly struck by 
a whale on her bow and main chains, she 
sunk in half an hour: but the crew in her 
long-boat and yawl, got to Ferretor*s Cave, 
near Limerick, in Ireland, after a very dan- 
gerous passage of six days and sixty leaguef . 



Wimderfkl Escape of Joeeph Jones. 

At the beginning of 179d, Joseph Jones, a 
seaman who belonged t j the Russet, one of 
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"the riiipt of Lord Duaoan's fleet hi the e&- 
fftgement with the Dateh, hMiog been die- 
abled OB that occasioay applied to the Com- 
mitsionerB of the Navy ior a penrion. On 
his examinationy it appeared, that he had re- 
ceived two musket balls through his right le^ 
and while ritting fcnward to drink a Htde ^ 
water before he was carried down to the 
cock-pit, another ball and splinter took off 
his right breast. He had before received, in 
the action between the Revolationnaire and - 
La Pomone, four musket balls through other 
parts of hb body ; one fradtvred -his skull 
and took off the top of hb right ear, 
another went through his right-^collar bone, 
and two more through his right arm, which is 
entirely crippled. — ^The CommisiioneA who 
eiarained him, declattd they had nefw seen 
an instance of an escape with life horn «o 
many desperate wounds : in consideratioii of 
his misfortunes, they generously inereaved 
the annual pension fVom 6/. to 8/. and pre- 
sented him with five guineas to bear his 
eipenses to a village near Bath, where bis 
friends resided. 
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Remarkabk Pre»ervatwn of Elizabeth Wiod- 

cock^ 

In tbe tempecate eUmate of Eogiancly we m^ 
jufldy boa»t aA exesiptioii ficommioBt of dioie 
^^ iMmnl calamities with which many other 
'^m itipoxkB of the globe are fireqaeatly «iid ae- 
verelymited. No eauthquakes^ huFmaBea, or 
votcflMoes, oierlhrQW 4mr citiea iumI lay waate 
our fieMs ; no acaa of foaming saada iottiiflate 
our amiling pLdiim ; no armies of locaala finia- 
trale the toil of the httsbaadman ; and no 
fiery sirocco renders the air anfit for respira- 
tion. Nether pestilence nor famine sweeps 
off our population, and we suffer Kttle inoon- 
menience from extremes of heat or coM. 
Owing to this happy situation, auch aeci- 
dents as thai recorded i[a4he following pages 
are fortnnatdy of very rare occurrence, 

EUsabeth Woodcock, aged forty-two yean^ 
went on horseback from Impington, where 
she resided, to Cambridge, on Satnrday, 
bmg market-day, the 2d of February, 1700. • 
On her return home in the evening, between 
six and seven o'clock, bemg about half a mik 
from her own hfonse, .her hone started at « 
sttdden Hghl, which proceeded most pro- 
bably from a Inaunoas meteor*-^ phenomei 
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whichy at (his season of the year, is not on- 
common. She was herself struck with the 
light, and exclaimed, *' Good God 1 what can 
this be?" It was a very inclement, stormy 
night: a bleak wind blew boisterously from 
the north-east. The ground was covered, by 
the great quantities of snow that had ftUea 
during the day, yet it was not spread unifomily 
over the surfiice. The deepest ditches were 
many of Ihem completely filled up; whilst in 
the opeB fields there was but a thin eovmng; 
but in the roads and lanes, and many narrow 
and enclosed parts, it had accumulated to 
a considerable depth, no where yet so as to 
render the ways impassable, but still enough 
to retard and impede, the traveller. « The 
horse, upon his stairting, ran backwardj and 
approached the brink of a ditch, which the 
poor woman recollected, and, fearing lest the 
animal in his fright should plunge into it, very 
prudently dismounted with all expedition. 
.Her intention was to walk, and lead the horse 
• home ; but he started again, and broke irom 
her. She repeated the attempt to take.hold 
of the bridle : when the horse, still uniier the 
impression of fear, turned suddenly out otthe 
road, and directed his steps to the right,.over 
the common-field. She foUowed, in hopes of 
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quickly overtaking hiniy but, nnfortoiiatdy, 
lost one of her shoes in the snow. She was 
already wearied with the eHertion she had 
made, and besides had a heavy basket on her 
arm, containing^ several articles of domestic 
consamption, which she had brought from 
market. By these means her pursuit of the 
horse was greatly impeded : she however per- 
sisted, and followed him through an opening 
in a hedge, a little beyond which she overtook 
him (about a quarter of a mile from tiie place 
where she alighted), and, taking hold of the 
bridle, made another attefmpt to lead him 
home. But she had not retraced her steps 
farther than a thicket, which lies contiguous 
to the said hedge, when she found herself so 
much fatigued and exhausted, and her hands 
and feet, particularly her left foot, which was 
without a shoe, so very much benumbed, that 
she was unable to proceed farther. Sitting down 
then upon the ground uithis state, and letting 
go the bridle, *' Sink^P she said, calling the 
horse by his name, " I am too much tired to 
go any further: you must go home without 
roe !"* The ground on which she sat was upon 
a level with the common-field, close under 
the thicket on the south west. She well 
knew the situation of it^ and what was its 
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Drool and beariag with reipect to her 
own house. There was then but « snaH 
qiiantiiy of snqpr drifted near her ; but it was 
begianiiig to accumulate, and did actaallj 
accumuUte so rapidly that, when Chesterton 
bell rang at eight o'clock, she was eonpkfcdy 
enclosed and hemmed in by it. The dqiKh 0i 
the snow in which she was envekiped was 
about six feet ; in a perpendicidar dinwtion 
ever her head« between two and three. Her 
imprisonment was now complete, for she was 
incapable of making any effectual attempt to 
extricate herself; and, in addition to her 
latigue and coldj her clothes were stiffened 
by the frost. Rdsigning herself, therefore, 
cabnly to bar wretched situation, she sat 
Awaiting the dawn of die following day. To 
the best of her recollection, she slept feiy 
little during the first night, or indeed any of 
the succeeding nights or days, except on 
Friday the 8th. Earfc the next morning she 
distinctly heard the flying of a bell at one of 
th^ villages At a small distance. Her mind 
was now torned <as il. was most natural) to 
the thott^^ of her pneservatbo, and she 
bnsie<l herself m c nacer ting. expedients, by 
aMans of whidi any one who chanced to come 
near the place might discover her. 
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On the morning of the Sd, the fiitt aCkor 
her imjNrisanmeaty observing before her a 
circular hole in the snow, about two feet 
in lengthy and half a foot hi diameter, run- 
ning obliquely upward through the teas, 
she broke off a branch of the buidiy which 
was close to her, and with it thrust her hand- 
kerchief through the hole, and hung it as a 
signal oF distress upon one of the uppermost 
twigs that remained uncovered ; an expedi^At 
which will be seen in the sequel to have oc- 
casioned her discovery. She bethought her- 
self, at the same time, that the change of the 
moon vfas near; and having an ahnanack in 
her pocket, she took it out, though with 
great difficulty, and, consulting it, found that 
there would be a new moon the nest day, 
February the 4th. The difficulty wluch she 
found in getting the almanack out of her 
pocket arose, in a great measure, from the 
stiffness of her frozen clothes, before men- 
tioned. The trouble, ^however, was com- 
pensated by the consolation which the pro- 
spect of so near a change in her favour afford- 
ed. The extremity of this hole was closed 
up with a thin covering of snow, or ice, on 
the first morning, which easily transmitted 
the light : when die put out her handkerchief 
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what is very strange, she felt so little gralifi- 
cation from it, that she never repeated it. A 
common observer would have imagincfd that 
the irritation arising from the snoff would 
have been peculiarly grateful to her ;^ and 
that, bebg deprived of all other comforts, 
she would have solaced herself with those 
which the box afforded, till the contents of 
it were exhausted. Possibly, however, the 
cold she endured might have so far blunted 
her powers of sensation, that the snuff no 
longer retained its stimulus. At another 
time, finding her left hand beginning to swell, 
in consequence of her reclining for a consi- 
derable time on that arm, she^took two rings, 
the tokens of her nuptial vows twice pledged, 
from her finger, and put them, togeUier with 
a little money which she had in her pocket, 
into a small box, sensibly judging thatMjjould 
she not be found alive, the rings and iMiey 
being thus deposited, were less likely to-1)e 
overlooked by the discoverers of her breath- 
less corpse. She frequently shouted out, in 
hopes that her vociferations reaching the 
ears of any that chanced .to pass that way, 
they might be drawn to the spot where she 
was. But the snow ' so far prevented the 
transmission of her voice, that no one heard 
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hen The gypsies, who passed nearer to her 
than any other persons, were not sensible of 
any sound proceeding from her snow*f<Mmied 
cafem, though she particularly endeaiwuied 
to attract their attention. 

When the period of her seclusion ap« 
preached to a temunation, and a thaw took 
place on the Friday after the commencenaH 
of her misfortunes, she felt uncommonly fidnt 
and languid; her clothes were wet quite 
through by the melted snow; the apeirturi 
before mentioned became oonsidefmbly en* 
larged, and tempted her to make an effort to 
release herself: but alas ! it wan a vain at* 
tempt ; her strength was too mnoh impamd ; 
her feet and legs were no loifer obedient to 
her will, and her clothes were become ¥eiy 
much heavier by the water which they bad 
imbibapl. Now, for the first time, she bepn 
to deipair of ever being discovered or taken 
out alive ; and she declared that» all tUigs 
considered, she could not have survived a 
continuation of her sufferings for the spaee 
of twenty*foar hours longer. It was aow 
that the morning of her emancipatioB was 
arrived, her sufferings increased : she sat with 
one of her hands spread over her face, and 
fetched the deepest sighs : her breatii was 
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short and difficult, and symptoms of ap- 
proaching dissolution became every hour 
more alarming. 

On Sunday, the 10th of February, a young 
farmer, whose name is Joseph Muncey, in 
his way from Cambridge, about half-past 
twelire o*c1ock, crossed over the open field, 
and passed very near the spot where the 
woman ww. A coloured handkerchief, hang* 
ing upon the top of the twigs, where it was 
before said she had suspended it, caught his 
eye : he walked up to the place, and espied 
an opening in the snow. It was the very 
aperture which led to the prisoner's apart* 
ment, and which was sufficiently large to 
afibrd the woman space enough to move her- 
self about three or four inches in any direc- 
tion, but not to stand upright, being only 
about three feet and a half in height, and 
about two in the broadest part. He heard 
a sound issue from it, similar to that of a 
persoft breathing hard and with difficulty. He 
looked in, and saw a female figure, whom he 
recognized at once to be the identical woman 
who had been so long missing. He did not 
speak to her ; but, seeing another young far-^ 
mer and the shepherd at a lit^ distance, he . 
communicated to them the discovery he h^d 
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made: upon which, though they scarcely gave 
any credit to this report, they went with him 
to the spot. The shepherd called out, '* Are 
you there, Elizabeth Woodcock?'' She re- 
plied, in a faint and feeble accent, ** Dear 
John Stittle, I know your voice : for God*s 
sake, help me out of this place !" Eveiy 
effort was immediately made to comply 
with her request. Stittle made his way 
through the snow till he was able to reach 
her : she eagerly gprasped his hand, and im- 
plored him not to leave her. '* I have been 
here a long time," she observed. '* Yes,'' 
answered the man, " ever since Saturday." 
** Aye, Saturday week^*' she replied : '' I have 
heard the belb go two Sundays for church ;*' 
an observation which demonstrably proves 
how well apprized she was of the duration of 
her confinement. 

Mr. Muncey and Mr. Merrington^ joiiior, 
during this conversation, were gone to the 
village to inform the husband, and to pro- 
cure proper means for conveying her home, 
and returned accompanied by some of the 
neighbours and the elder Mr. Merrington, 
who brought with him his horse and chaise- 
cart, blankets to wrap her in, and some re- 
freshment; which he took it for granted she 
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would stand in peculiar need of. The snow 
being a litUe more cleared away, Mr. M. 
went up to her, and, upon her entreaty, gave 
her a piece of biscuit and a small qnantity>0f 
brandy, from both of which she found hefself 
greatly recruited. As he took her vp to put 
her into, the chaise, the stocking of her left 
leg, adhering to the ground came off. She 
feinted in his arms, notwithstanding he moved 
her with all the caution in his power ; but 
nature was very much exhausted, and the 
motion, added to the impression which the 
sight of her husband and neighbours made 
upon her, was too much for her strength and 
spirits. The fit, however, was but of short 
continuance; and when she recovered, he 
laid her gently in the carriage, covered her 
well over with the blankets, and conveyed her 
without delay or interruption, to her own 
house. 

When the horse came home, her husband 
and another person set out on the road with 
a lanthom, and went quite to Cambridge, 
where they only learnt that she left the inn at 
six that evening. They explored the road 
afresh that night apd for four succeeding days, 
and in vain searched the huts of the gypsies. 
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\9ho, as they suspected, might have robbed 
and murdered her. 

Mr. Okes, a surgeon^ first saw her in the 
cart as she was removing home. She spoke 
to him with a voice tolerably strong, bot 
rather hoarse; her hands and arms were 
iodden, but not very cold, though her legs and 
feet were, and the latter, in a great measure, 
mortified. She was immediatdy put to bed, 
and weak broth given her occasionally. From 
the time of her being lost she had eaten only 
snow, and believed she had not slept till 
Friday the 8th. The hurry of spirits, occa- 
sioned by too many visitors, rendered her 
feverish, and her feet were found to be com- 
pletely mortified firom being frost-bitten be- 
fore she was covered with snow. She was so 
disturbed with company that Mr. Okes had 
little hope of her recovery. He ordered a sa* 
^ line mixture with antimonial wine and strong 
decoction of bark, and three grains of opium 
in the course of the day. He opened the 
vesications on her feet, and continued the 
use of brandy as at first; opium and bark 
being continued with port wine. The cold 
had extended its violent effect firom the end 
of the toes to the middle of the instep, in- 
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eluding more than an inch above the heels, 
and all the bottom of the feet, which were 
mortified^ and were poulticed with stale beer 
and oatmeal boiled together. Inward cold, 
as she caUed it, affected her, and she desired 
the cataplasms might be renewed as often as 
possible, and very warm. The 19th and SOth 
she was seixed with violent diarrhsea, which 
occasioned great weakness; and, two days 
after, several toes were so loose as to be st» 
moved by the scissars. The 28d she was 
taken up without fainting. All the toes 
were removed, and the integumenU from the 
hottom of one foot^ except a piece at the heel, 
which was so long before it loosened itself, 
that the os calcis and tendon achillis had 
suffered. The sloughs on the other foot 
were thrown off Hiore slowly, and two of the 
toes removed. All but oae great toe was 
removed by the i7th ; and, on removing the # 
sloughs from the heels, the bone was bare in 
many places; and wherever the mortification 
had taken place was one large sore, very 
tender. The sores were much diminished, 
and the great toe taken off, by the end of 
March, and an unusual sleepiness came on. 
By April the 17th, the sores were free from 
i^ugh, and daily lessened; her appetite was 
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tolerably good, and her general health began 
to amend : but, with all these circumstane^a 
in her favour, she felt herself to be very un« 
c<Mnfortable; and, in fact, her prospect waa 
most miserable. For, though her life was 
saved, the mutilated state in which she was 
lefkaiwithout even a chance of ever being able 
to attend to the duties of her family, was al- 
most worse than death itself: for, from the 
exposure of the os calcis, in all probability it 
would have required some months before thci 
bottom of her feet could be covered with new 
skin ; and, after all, they would have been so 
tender as not to bear any pressure: the losi 
too of all her toes must have made it impos- 
sible for her to move herself, but with the 
assistance of crutches. Death put an end.tii^ 
her sufferings, July IBth, 1799. 
The too free use of spirituous liquors is 
V supposed to have been the cause, both of the 
extraordinary accident and its fatal conse^ 
qaenc^s. 



Account of a Family buried under a huge 

Mass of Snow, 

Vhb following narrative is compiled firom the 
authentic relations publi^ed at Turin, by 
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Dr. SomeSyPhysician to his Sardinian Miyesty^ 
and Dr. Joseph Brune, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Turin, as given in the Annual Re- 
gister for 1765 (Nat. Hist. p. 8&), and in the 
philosophical Transactions, vol. xlix. p. 70G. 
It has been observed of the Alpine snows, 
that even on declivities of more than forty- 
five degrees of the horizon, they slide off |tt a 
body, as soon as the earth under them has 
melted enough of the contiguous layer to 
acquire a certain degree of slippei^iness ; and 
so tumble headlong over any precipice they 
Hiay meet with, to rest where they happen to 
fall ; or else, by having their direction gradu- 
ally changed, drive a considerable distance 
into the plain, and even over any little slope 
that may stand in their way ; beating down 
every thing before them with irresistible vio« 
lence. Sometimes, too, a very considerable 
qaantity of snow happens to be whirled about 
by the wind, with sufficient force to tear up 
the thickest and stoutest trees from their 
roots, to beat down animals to the ground, 
and to suffocate them; as is too often the 
case with persons who are indiscreet enough 
to attempt the passing of the Alps, ^speci-' 
tlly of Mount Cenis, at a time judged im- 
iprpper by those who continually reside in 
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such 0itiiatioiis; atid- cafn thei'^fore >fo¥et^, by 
certam iigfls^ the sudden rise bf these terrible 
Whirlwinds. ^ ' - 

' The heaps of snow which thii9 faH bytheir 
own weight; or are whirled about by Ae 
wind, are called valanca by the Alpineers, 
who but too often experience the fetal effects 
of them. In the months of February aikd 
March, of the year 1755, there had been at 
Turin a great fall of rain; and, as it generally 
snows in the mountains when it only rains 
in th€<^plaili,'it daMinbt appear surpriiing thilf 
dtirinjg thisr hite^Vali iheiib fell Vcist qiia^tities 
of snow in the mountains, Which, of couftej 
formed sevel^l valancas. The b&d weather 
prcTailed likewise at Bergeitioletto, a littk 
bamlet seated in that part of the Alps whieh 
separates the valley of St%ra and Piedmont 
from Dauphin6 ' and the bounty of Nice. 

On the 19th of March,; many of tti^ inha- 
bitaits of this hamlet' began 'to apprehend 
tdat the Weight of the snow, - which was td-^ 
ready fallclh, and still continued to fall, might 
crush their houses, built with stones pecnfiar 
to the country, And held together -by ndthhig 
but mud, and 'ti Very smalt porCioh of fittiijj 
and covered with ^thatch laid on a roidfCbf 
shingles and large thhi stones, suj^rtedbj^ 
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thick beams. ^ TM^ .therefore .got upon their 
roofs to lighten them of the snow. At a 
little distance from the church stood, the 
house of Joseph Roccia, a man of about fifty, 
who with his son James, a lad of fifteen, had, 
like his neighbours, got upon the roof of his 
house in order to lessen the weight on it, and 
thereby prevent its destruction. In the meaa 
time, the clergyman who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was about leaving home in 
order to repair to the church and gather the 
people together to prayerd, perceiving a noise 
towards the top of the m^untaibs, looked -up 
and descried two valancas driving headlong 
towards! the villages; He therefore called 
out to give Joseph notice, instantly to come 
down •from, the roof to avoid the impending 
danger; and then immediately retreated him* 
•elf idto his own house. 
. Joseph Roccia immediately came off the 
Kodf at th^; priest's notice, and, with his son, 
ifaaas fast as he' could towards the church. 
He had scarcely advanced ■ forty steps, when 
hearing, his son : fall just at his heels, he 
turned abdiut to assist him ; but, by the time 
be' had taken him up, the sp6t on which his 
house, bis stable, and those of some of his 
aeighblMirs itoodj, was covered with a' prodi- 
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J^ gious quantity of snow, which so coiopletefy 
overwhelmed them, that not the least sign of 
either walls or roofs coald be perceived^ 
Such was his agony at this sight, that at the 
thoughts of having lost, in an instant, his wife^ 
his sister, his family, and 'the little he haa 
saved, he swooned away, and sunk sensele8» 
■pon the snow. His son now helping him in 
his turn, as soon as he came to himself, he 
made shift to get to a friend*s house, at a 
small distance from the spot where he fellr 
Mary Anne, his wife, who was standing with 
her sister-in-law Anne, her daughter Mar- 
garet, and her son Anthony, a little boy el . 
six years old, at the door of the stable, look- 
ing at the people throwing the snow from off 
the houses, and waiting for the ringing of the 
bell which was to call them to prayers, waft 
about taking a turn to the house, in order to 
Hght a fire and air a shirt for her husband, 
who could not but want refreshment after hi» 
hard labour. But before she could set out 
she heard the priest cry out to them to come 
down quickly, and, raising her eyes, saw the 
valancas set off, and vol! down the side of the 
mountain; at the same instant she heard a 
terrible report from another quarter, which 
made her retreat back quickly. with hw 
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family, and shut the door of the stable. 
Happy it was fot her that she had time to do 
so; this noise being occasioned by another 
immense valanca, the sole cause of all the 
misery and distress she had afterwards to 
•uffer, so that, in a very short time, the snow 
was lodged, about forty-two feet in height^ 
two hundred and seventy in length, and sixty 
in breadth. 

The inhabitants of iBergemoletto, whom it 
pleased God to preserve from this disaster, 
being gathered together in order to sum up 
their misfortunes, first counted thirty houses 
overwhelmed; and then, every one calling 
over those he knew, twenty-two souls were 
missing, — of which number was their parish- 
priest, who had lived among them forty years. 
The news of this terrible disaster soon spread 
over the neighbourhood ; and all the friends 
and relations of the sufferers, with many 
others, to the amount of three hundred, 
flocked of their own accord from the' adjacent 
villages, to give their assistance on this melan- 
choly occasion. J[pseph Roccia, notwith- 
standinf his great love for bis wife and 
family, 4id his desire to recover part of what 
be had lost, was in no condition to assist them 
for five days. In the mean time, The rest 

as 
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were trying if» by driving irou rods through the 
hardened snow, they could discover any rools ; 
but they tried in vain : the great solidity and 
compactness of the valanca, its vast e&teigi.t« 
together with the snow that continued tp fail 
in great qu^tities, frustrated all their e£Ebrt»| 
so that, after some days* l$ibour, they .were 
obliged to desist, till the valley should begin 
to assume its pristine form by the setting iq 
of the warm winds^ wBich continue to blow 
from the end of Alarch till about the 20th 
of AprM* The latter month proving hot, and 
^e snow beginning to soften, Roocia^ assisted 
by his son and his two brothers-in-law, made 
new openings, and threw in earth to hasten 
the melting of the snow, which by the 24th 
t>f April was greatly diminished. They bioke 
thf <H^h ice six feet thick with iron barS| and 
put down long poles, and at length reached 
the ground, but without finding the house* 

By this time all the other persons who were 
.missing had been discovered dead, and no 
doubt was entertiuned that Roccia's family had 
iritored the same fate. Early on the morning 
of the 25th, he was joined by one of iiis bro- 
thers-in-law, who told him that the preceding 
night his wife had dreamed that her sister 
was stiUliving. Encouraged \^ tbisftvour* 
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i^ble omea to prosecute their search,, th^ 
both went to work, ^d made an opening 
which: led to the house, but no dead bodies 
weve found in its ruins. Upon this, l^npwing 
that the stable did qot lie aboye one hundred 
fret from the houiie» they immediately directed 
their search Awards it; and, havmg a long 
pole, h/e. heard a hoarse and fanguid voice 
issue from the bottom, which seemed to say, 
** . Help, my dear husband ; help, my dear 
brother; help." The husband and brothei^ 
thunderstruck, and at the same time enioou- 
raged by these words, fell to their work vaib. 
redoubled ardour on the place whence thevpicc 
came,which grewmore and more distinctfui the 
work advanced. It was not long before, they 
made a pretty large opening, through which 
the broUier descended as into a dark pi^ 
asking who it was that could be alive iy fiuch 
a place ? Mary Anne kn^w him hy hia yoie% 
and answered with a trei^bling and broken 
accent^ intermixed ,with tears of joy, ** Jt is 
I, my dear brother, who am. still alive« in 
company inrith my daughter and my sistcx-inr 
law, who are at my elbow. God, in whom I 
alwaya trusted, stip hoping t|iat he wott)d 
infpire.you with Ihc tl^oughta^of coming ,to 
pur relief, has l>een graciously pleased ^ 

o 4 
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keep i» alife." The passage being enlarged, 
they were taken out with all convenient speed, 
and brought to a friend's house, and there 
treated on a thin diet, and in small quantities 
at a time, as best suited their state of inani- 
tion. When their strength was a litde re* 
cruited, they gave the following account of 
the manner in which they had been supported 
during their long imprisonment. 

It appears that Roccia^s wife, Mary Anne, 
her sister-in-law Anne, her daughter Mar- 
garet, aged about 1^3, and her son Anthony, 
about six years old, had gone to the stable, to 
carry some rye-flour gruel to a she-goat, which 
had the night before brought forth two dead 
kids. In the stable were five other goats, an 
«8«, and five or six fbwls. Having attended 
the goat, they stood for a few minutes at the 
door of the stable, waiting tUl the ringing of 
the bdl should summon them to prayers. The 
wife heard the alarm given by the priest, and, 
looking up, beheld an immense mass of snow 
rolling down the side of the mountain. At 
the -same instant a terrible report proceeded 
from another quarter, which madeher q&ickly 
retreat with her family into the stable, and 
shut the door. In less than three n^inotes 
they heard the roof break over, their - heads. 
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mnd were involved in total darkness. By tli^ 
advice of the sister they all got into the rack 
and inanger, which, being under the -main 
prop of the stable, resisted the weight of the 
snow, and afforded some degree of secority. 
The ass, which was tied to llie manger, had 
broken loose from it; and in kicking and 
struggling threw down a little vessel, in which 
they used afterwards to melt the snow that 
served them for drink. 

In this dismal situation their first care was 
to ascertain what they had to eat. They 
remembered that there were thurty^six or forty 
cakes in a place near the stable, and endea- 
voured to get at them, but found it impossible 
on account of the snow. The sister had 
fifteen chesnuts in her pockets : each of the 
women ate two ; and the children, having pre- 
viously breakfasted, had nothing more that 
day. They often called for help, but were 
heard by none. The ass was restless, and 
the goats kept bleating for some days, after 
. which they heard no more of them. Two of 
the goats, however, being left alive, and near 
the manger, they felt them, and found that 
one of them was big, and would kid, as titt 
recollected, about the middle of April ; the 
ptber gave milk, wherewith they preserved 
• o 6 ' 
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Uve»» DnriDg all this time they saw 
HOt oee ray of light ; yet for about three weeks 
tiief laid^soiiie notice of night and day iroiii' 
the crowtPB'Of the fowls, till they died. 

The sedoiid day, being hungry, they ate aU 
the ohesnutSy and drank what milk the poor 
goat yielded, being very nearly dvt pounds 
a day at first ; but it* soon decreased. The 
third day they again attempted, but in vain, 
to get at the cakes, and therefore resolved to 
take all possible care to feed the goats : for 
justabove the manger was a hay loft, whence 
through a hole, the sister pulled down hay 
into the rack, and gave it to the goats as long 
as she could reach it ; and then when it was 
h«yond her reach, the'goats climbed upon her 
shoulders and reached it themselves. 

On the sixth day the boy sickened, and' six 
day s^ after desired his mother, who all this 
time had held him in her lap, to lay him at 
!his length in the manger. She did so, and 
taking him by the hand, felt it was Very cold. 
She then put her hand ta his mou&, and 
fiinjiag that cold likewise, she gave him a 
lifm':/lirink: the boy then cried, ** Oh, my 
Esther 1$ in the snow I Oh, my father^ Aither !'' 
and then expired. 

-Meaawh^thegoats* milk diminished diaiiy ; 
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and the fowls soob after dyings they could no 
longer distinguish night from day; but ac- 
cording to their reckoning, the time was near 
when the other goat should kid, which at 
length they knew was cpme by its cries* The 
sister helped it: and they killed the kid to 
save the milk for their own subsistence. 
Whenever they cidled. this goat, she would 
come and lick their bands and faces, and 
yielded them every day two pounds of milk, 
on which account* tbey afterwards bore the 
poor creature a great affection. During aU 
this time, hunger gave them but little uneasi- 
ness, except for*the first five or six days. The 
greatest inconvenience ^which they suffered, 
arose from the extreme coldness of the melted 
snow-water that fell on them, from the stench 
of the dead ass, goats, fowls, and from lice ; 
buti nbove aU, -from Uie very uneasy posture 
to which they were confined, the nianger 
ixhere they sat sqm^tting against the wall 
being no more than three feet four inch^ 
^ide. 

Th^se siifferers were relieved by the xqyii- 
nificeuce of tbe.Kiug of Sardinia, their sove- 
reign, and several donatiQiis firpni other hands, 
which enabled them to rehai}d .their l^use, 
^oidJict tb^ir othei^.AjSairft.tO{r^ts., In.A]^ri), 
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17d7» they all enjoyed perfect^eftlth, except 
Mary Anne, who still laboured under dimnesa 
of aigfat, occasioned by her being too hastily 
exposed to the light. The others soon re- 
tomed to their usual labours, and. continued 
to lead the same life as they did before their 
misfortune. 



Remarkable Preservation of JUeiUenant . 
George Spearing. 

^.'y^ti.' Thb following narrative of the circumstances 
^^^^^!^' attending the misfortune of Lieutenant Spear- 
"'^ing are from his own pen. They are given in 
a letter to a friend, written by him at Green- 
wich Hospital, and dated* August, 1, 1703 ; 
and though twenty-four years had then 
elapsed from the accident which he decribes, 
it will not excite any wonder that he bhould 
still retain so distinct a recollection of what 
he might justly consider as the mpst remark- 
able event in his life. 

*' You have so often importuned me to 
commit to writing the story of my misfortune 
and providential preservation, that I have now 
determined to comply with your solicitations^ 
From the long lapse of time since it happeoed, 
it will not appear surprising if some circom- 
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tstaftces should escape my memory ; but you 
may depend upon it that I will relate no more 
than the truth, so far as recollection can jus- 
tify the assertion. 

** On Wednesday, September 13, 1760, 
between three and four o'clock in the .after- <^ 
noon, I went into a little wood called North- 
woodside, situated between two and three 
miles north-west of Glasgow, with a design 
to gather a few hazel-nuts. I think that I 
could not have been in the wood more than 
a quatter of an hour, nor have gathered more 
than ten nuts, before I unfortunately fell into 
an old coal-pit, exactly seventeen yards d^p, 
which had been made tlvrough solid rock. I 
was some little time insensible. On recovering 
my recollection, I found myself sitting nearly as 
a tailor does at his work, the blood flowing 
pretty fost from my mouth ; and I thought that 
I had broken a blood-vessel, and consequently 
had not long to live; but, to my great comfort, 
I soon discovered that the blood piroceeded 
from a'wound in my tongue, which I supposed 
I had bitten in my fall.* Looking at my watch 
(it was ten minutes past four), and getting upr^ 
1 surveyed my limbs, and, to my inexpressi- 
ble joy, found that not one was broken. I was 
socH^reconciled to my situation, having from 
•mjl^ildhood thought thatsomethbg very ex- 
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Inordinary was to happen to me in the eounc 
of my life, and I had not the least doubt of 
being relieved in the morning ; fcur the wood 
being but small, and situated near a populous 
city^ it was much irequentedy especially in 
the nutting •* season^ and there are several 
footpaths leading through it. Night now ap- 
proachedy when it began to rain, not in gentle 
showers, but in torrents of water, auch as are 
generally experienced at the aujtumnal equinox. 
The pit into which I had fallen was about five 
feet in diameter ; but not having been worked 
for several years, the subterraneous passages 
were all choked up, so that I was exposed to 
the rain, which continued, with very sn^all in- 
termissions, to the day of my release ; and, 
indeed, in a very short time I was completely 
wet through* lathis comfortless condition I 
endeavoured to take some repose. A forked 
stick that I found in the pit, and placed diago- 
nalfy to the side of it, served to support my head 
as a piUow, or occasionally my body, which 
was much brubed ; but in the whole time I re- 
mained here, I do not think that I ever slept 
one hour together^ Having passed a very dis- 
agreeable and tedious night, I was soaiawbait 
ohecred with the appearance of .day^ig^ antf 
the mekNly offji robin-red-breaat tha|||^fcair 
perched diieclly ov«r the mouth 
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This pretty little warbler continued to visit 
my quarters every morning during my con- 
finementy which I construed into a happy 
omen of my future deliverance; and I sin- 
cerely believe the trust I had in Providence, 
and the company of this little bird, contri* 
buted much to tiiat serenity of miod which I 
constantly enjoyed to the last. At a distance 
of about Qpe hundred yards, in a direct line 
frojn the pit, there was a water- mill. The 
miller'B house was nearer to me, and the road 
to the mill was still nearer. I could fret 
quently hear the horses going this road to 
and from the mill ; frequently I heard human 
voices ; aqd I could, distinctly heaif the ducki 
and hens about the mill. I made the best 
use. of my voice on every occasion, but it wa^ 
tp no purpose ; for the wind, which was con* 
stantly high, blew in a line from the mill to 
the pit, which easily accounts for what I heard; 
and. at. the same; time my voice was carried the 
contrary way. I cannot say I suffered much 
from hunger. After two or three days, that 
.i^petite ceased, but my thirst was intoleraf 
Me ; and though it almost constantly rained* 
yet I could not, till the third or fourth di^^ 
p^esetf*!^. a drop of it, as. the earth at $im 
b^ttoHi of th9 pit choahed it; ap as. faai'«i 
it^jBfild^wp. In this vdlstoess/l ndnd :mf 
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clothes ; but from them I could extract very 
Httle iQobture. The shock which I received 
io the (ally together with the dislocation of 
ooe of my ribs, kept me, I imagiQe, in a con- 
tinual fever : I cannot otherwise account for 
my suffering so much more from thirst than I 
did from hunger. At last I discovered the 
thigh-bone of a. bull, which, as I afterwards 
heard, had fallen into the pit about eighteen 
years before riie, almost covered with the 
earth, I dug it up, and the large end of it 
left a cavity, that might, I suppose, contain a 
quart. Into this the water gradually drained, 
but, so very' slowly, that it was a considerable 
time before I could take up a nut-shell full, 
which I emptied into the palm of my hand, 
and so drank it. The water now began to 
increase ^retly fast, so that I was glad to 
enlarge my reservoir, insomuch, that oa the 
fourth or fifth day I had a sufficient supply ; 
and this water was certainly the preservation 
4>f my life. 

** At thfe bottom of the pit there were great 
tfuantities of reptiles, such as frogs, toads, 
large black snails or slugs, &c. These disa- 
greeable creatures would frequently crawl 
mbout me, and often got into my reiitfvoir: 
beverthdess I thought it the sweetest mter I 
bad ever tasted; and, at this distance Jrtime, 
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the remembrance of it is so sweet that, were 
it now possible to obtain any of it, I am sure 
I conld swallow it with aridity. I have fre- 
quently taken both frogs and toads out of 
my neck, where I suppose they sought shelter 
while I slept. The toads I always destroyed ; 
but the frogs I carefully preserved, as I did 
not know but I might be under the necessity 
of eating them, which I shopld not have 
scrupled to do, had I been very hungry. 

" Saturday the 16th, there fell but little rain; 
and I had the satisfaction to hear the voices 
of some boys in the wood. I immediately 
called but with all my might, but in vain ; 
though I afterwards learned that they actually 
heard me, but, prepossessed with an idle 
story that a wild man resided in the wood, 
ran away ajffrighted. 

'' Sunday the 17th was my birth-day, when 
I completed my forty-first year; and I think 
it was the next day that some of my ac- 
quaintance, having accidentally heard that I 
had gone the way I did, sent out two or three 
porters purposely to search the pits for me. 
These men went to the miller*8 house, and 
made inquiry for me; but, on account of 
the heavy rain at the time, never entered 
the wood, and cruelly returned to their em« 
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ployersy teUiog them that they had searched 
the pit and I was not to be found. — 
Many people in my dismal situation would 
no doubt have died with d^pair; but^.I 
thank Gk>d| I eiQoyed a perfect serenity of 
mind^ — so much so, that on the Tuesday af- 
ternpon, when I had been six nights in the pit^ 
I very composedly, by way of .anwaement, 
combed my wig on my knee, humming a tune 
and thinking of Archer in the Bei^ux Stra- 
tagem. 

'* At length, September 20, the morning, 
the happy morning for my deliverance came ; 
a day that, while my memory lasts, I will 
always celebrate with gratitude to Heaven* 
Through the brambles and bushes thatcovered 
the mouth of the pit, I could discover the sun 
shining bright, and my pretty .warbler was 
chanting his melodious stnans, when my at- 
tention was roused by a confused noise of 
human voices, which seemed to be approach- 
ing last towards the pit. I immediately called 
out, a<fid'most agreeably surprised several of 
my acqufiintanoe who were in search of me. 
Many of them are still livmg in Glasgow, and 
it is not long sinoe.I had the very gresft satis^ 
iiietion of jent^taming one of ihem nt my 
apartments. TImu tpld me jthi^t they had nof 
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the most distant hope of finding me alive, but 

wished to give my body a decent buriaJ^ 
should they be so fortunate as to find it. Am 
soon as they heard my voice, they all ran tO/> 
wards the^pit, arukj could distinguish a well- 
known voice, whn exclaimed. '* Good God! 
he is sttU lii^ngl'^ ^Ajipther, though a veiy 
honest North Briton, could not help asking 
me, in the Hibernian style, if I were still liv- 
ing. I told him I was, and hearty u>o, and 
then gave them particular directions how to 
get me out. Fortunatefy, at that juncture, 
a collier from a working pit in the neigh- 
bourhood was passing along the road, and, 
hearing an unusual noise in the wood, his 
curiosity prompted him to inquire the occa- 
sion. By his assistance and a rope from the 
mill, I was soon safely extricated from my 
prison. The miUer*s wife had very kindly 
brought some milk warm from the cow; but 
on my coming into the fresh air, I grew rather 
^int, and could not taste it. Need I h^ 
ashamed to acknowledge that the first dicr 
tates of my heart prompted me to fall on mgp 
knees, and ejaculate a silent thanksgiving 
to the God of my deliverance; since, at thif 
distant time, I never think of it but the tetf 
of gratitude.siarts from my eye. , 
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' *' Every Diorning while I was in the pit I 
tied a knot in the corner of my handkerchief, 
supposing that if I died there, and my body 
should be afterwards found, the number of 
knots would certify how nany days I had 
lived. Almost the first question asked me 
by my friends was, how long I had been in 
the pit. I immediately drew my handker* 
chief from my pocket, and bade them count 
the knots. They found seven, the exact 
number of nights I had been there. 

*' We now hastened out of the wood. I could 
walk without support ; but that was not al- 
lowed, each person striving to shew me how 
much he rejoiced to find me alive and so well. 
They led me to the miller*s house, where a 
great number of people were collected to see 
me. A gentleman, who had a country house 
just by, very kindly, at my request, sent for a 
glass of white wine. I ordered a piece of 
bread to be toasted, which I soaked in the 
/wine and ate. I now desired the miller*s 
jM^e to make me up a bed, ifbudly thinking 
'^4pat 'ttiothing more was wantbg than a little 
refreshing sleep to terminate my misfortune. 
But, alas! I was still to undergo greater suf- 
ferings than any I had yet endured. By the 
almost continual rains, together with the cold 
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damp arising from the wet ground on which I 
lay, and not being able to take the least ex- 
ercise to keep up a proper circnlation of the 
blood, my legs were much swelled and be- 
numbed. Some of my friends observing this, 
proposed to send to Glasgow for medical ad- 
vice. I at first declined it, and happj^ had ft 
'been for me if I had pursued my own inclina- 
tions ; but, unfortunately for me, a physician 
and surgieon were employed, both of them ig- 
norant of what ought to be done. Instead of 
ordering my legs into cold water, or nibbing 
them with a coarse towel, to bring on a gra- 
dual circulation, they applied hot bricks and 
large poultices to my feet. This treatment, 
by expanding the blood-vessels too suddenly, 
put me to much greater torture than I had 
ever endured in my life, add not only pre- 
vented me from enjoying that refreshing sleep 
which I so much wanted, but actually pro- 
duced a mortification in both feet. I do not 
mean, by relating this circumstance, to re- 
flect on the faculty in general at Glasgow^ 
for I was afterwards attended by gentlemen 
who are an honour to the profession. The 
same method was pursued for several days, 
without ever giving me the bark till I men- 
tioned it myself. This h&PP^y stopped the 
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progt«88 of the mOrtiiicdtioB, >vhich the doc- 
ton did not knfow bad taken pktte/ till the 
iniller^s wife had shewn them a black spot, 
about as broad as a shilling, at the bottom of 
my left heel. In a day or two more the whole 
skin, together with all the nails of my left 
foot, and three from my right foot, came off 
\\kt the fingers of a glove. 

*' Opposite to the mill, on the other side of 
the river, there was a bleachfield. It is cus- 
tomary for the watchmen in such places to 
blow a horn to frighten thieves. . This I fre- 
quently heard when I was in the pit: and 
very often when 1 was in a sound sleep at the 
miller*s, I have been aWak^ned by it in the 
gfeatest horrors, still thinking myself in the 
pit; so that, in ikct, 1 'suffered as 'much by 
imagination as from reality. I continued six 
Weeks at the miller*s> when the roads became 
toi6 bad for the doctors to visit me, so that I 
w^s under tlie necessity of being carried in a 
sedan chair to my lodgings in Glasgow. By 
this time my right foot wias quite well; but 
in my left, where the blacik -spot abofe^en- 
tioned appeared, there^ was a large wound; 
and it too plainly pixyved that the os cakis 
wtLM nearly aR decayed, for tlie surgeon could 
pilt his probe .tlorofigh ikt centre- of it. The 
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flefih too &t the bQttom< iof my foot wsf quite 
separated front- the boneft and tendon^ 6o'th&t 
I was forced to submit to have it cut off.*' in 
this painful state I lay several months, re* 
duced to a mere skeleton, taking thirty drops 
of laudanum every night; and though it 
somewhat eased the pain in my foot, it was 
generally three or four in the morning before 
I got any rest. My situation now became 
truly alarming. I had a consultation of sur- 
geons, who advised me to wait with patience 
for an ^xfolfatiod, when thev hadnot tlieleaftl 
ddubt' biit< they' should soon cilre my footj 
At the>saftre time th^ frankly acknowledged 
that* it ^as impossible to ascertain the precise 
time whcin it would happen, as it might be 
six, and even- twelve months before it caihe 
to pass. In my emaciated condition I- was 
cc^ainit was not possible for me to hold out 
half the time; and knowing .thiit 1 inust foe a 
very great cripple witili the loss of my 'heel* 
b^e, I ttmt to a determined resdlution to 
have Ttkj 'leg taken off, and appointed the very 
next day for the operation ; but no surgeon 
csm^ hear me. I sincerely bielieve they 
wiiihed to perform d cure; biit being, as I 
thought, ihcf best judge of my own feelingtr/l 
^vas. regblved this time to' be guided hftif 
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own opinion. Accordingly, on the 2d of May, 
1770y my leg was taken off a little below the 
knee. Though I had so long endnred the 
rod of affliction, misfortunes still followed 
me. About three hours after the amputation 
bad been performed, and when I was quiet in 
bed, I found myself nearly fainting with the 
loss of blood : the ligatures had all given way, 
and the arteries had bled a considerable time 
before it was discovered. By this time the 
wound was inflamed : nevertheless . I was 
under the necessity of once more submitting 
to the operation of the needle, and the prin- 
cipal artery was sewed up four different times 
before the blood was stopped. . I suffered 
much for two or three days, not daring to take 
a wink of sleep ; for the moment I . shut my 
eyes, my stump, though constantly held by 
the nurse, would take such convulsive mo- 
tions, that I really think a. stab to the heart 
could not be attended with greater pain. My 
blood too, was become so very poor and thin, 
ihat it absolutely drained through the wound 
nearly a fortnight after my leg was cut off. I 
lay for eighteen days and nights in one posin 
lion, not dariqg to move. lest the ligature 
should again give way ; but I could endure 
i^ no logger, and vepture^ to turn myself id 
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bed/ contrary to the advice of my lurgeoo, 
which I happily effected, and never felt greater 
pleasure in my life* 

*' Six weeks after the amputation I went out 
in a sedan chair for the benefit of the air, 
being exactly nine months from the day on 
which I fell into the pit Soon afterwaids I 
look lodgings in the country^ where, getting 
plenty of warm new milk, my appetite and 
strength increased duly ; and to this day, 
I bless God, 1 enjoy perfect health, and have 
since been the happy father of nine children.** 



Loss of the Northumberkmd Packet, 4m4 
providential Escape of the Crew. 

« Qn the morning of Monday, the 3d of 
September, 1804, the Duke of Cumberland 
packet was lying at anchor in the road of 
St. John's waiting for the mail, which wafs 
expected to come on board that day. 

** His Majesty's ship Serapis, a 44, armed 
en /iutCf lay about two miles further out, 
waiting to convey the packet down to Tor- 
tola. The wind had been blowing very fresh 
from the north during the night, and at noon 
had .considerably increased. His. Ms^sty*s 
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De Rnyter^ an old 74, which had lately 
been bionght there Iq be fitted up as a'priaoB' 
ship, lay at anchor in Deep S^y : ahe had 
a very -weak ^rew on bo^rd^and made ugnals 
.cf dntress to the Sersqiia. . A boaloame on 
board the packet «i twelve o'clock, from the 
latter vessel, requesting the aid of some men, 
ia order to assist them in relieving the De 
JRuyter; but this Captain Laurence could 
not with propriety grant. At this time we 
struck our top-tgallant^masCs, .and at two 
P* M. we let go the best*bowcir anchor, having 
been hitherto riding with the small bower 
only. 

** The gale continued to increasfe ; and at 
six oMbiik it blew k perfect storm from the 
N. W. by W., when we struck our yards and 
top-niastisi. . , 

** The men had hardly pushed this work, 
when it was discovered.ithat the vessel had 
parted her .bes^bower cabled This surprised 
and alarmed us exceedingly, as the rope was 
nearly, new, and. we hadr.been assured 'the 
bottom of the roadstead wasia hard.sand s.it 
-must have beo^ cut upon a ship's anchor* or ' 
00 a bed of cord. We immediately . bent 
'the remaining^partof it to. die stream anchor, 
^wd the stream cable to tiie kedgefiJIhf wind 
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eoniwued to rage witii unabated violence ; ibfii 
ship pitched immoderately; and, dreading l^st 
the cable should give way, at ten o'clock vire 
let go the two remaining anchors. . Every 
thing had now been done for the safety- of 
the ship that was in the power of the crew : 
the rest we confided to Providence: and 
having recommended ourselves to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty^ we remained, idlc^ 
but anxious specta.tors of the scene before 
lOy and awaited the event in silent dread. To 
men who were so deeply interested in tiie 
effects of the storm, no scene could be aq 
truly awful: the wind raged with a violei^ 
known only in tropical climates ; the rain fell 
like a deluge ; tbe ^aves had risen to a most 
stupendous height ; the ship was pitching her 
forecastle under wa^ ; our best cable was 
idready gope«. and we momentarily expected 
to part the rest ; to add to the horrors of our 
situation! the lightning, flashing ;iow and 
Iben, discovered to us, notwithstanding the 
extreme darkness of the night, that as soon 
as we should part or drive away from our 
moorings, a reef of hprrid rocks lay to lee- 
ward, ready to receive us. Thus situated;, 
every man was sensible that it was absqlutdy 
in^ssible to combat singly the terrible agi- 
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tatioii of die elements, and o«r feeble expee^ 
tatioD9 of Baling our lives were rested solely 
OS the frail hope of the ship riding out the 
tempest. 

'\The masts of the De Ruyter had been 
frequently sb^wn to us by the glare of the 
Mghtning, and we could perceive that she 
was drtring from her nmorings. They dis- 
appeared to us all at once, and we concluded 
that she had foundered : we supposed that 
the Serapis had shared the same fate. About 
eleven o'clock the windlass gave way with a 
tremendous noise: the sailors immediately 
clapped stops upon the cables, and secured 
them by means of ring-bolts on the decks. 
These were continually breaking, and were as 
often replaced. 

'' The cable bad now held so long that 
we began to entertain some faint hopes of 
riding out the gale, and we dared for a 
moment to quit the deck for some refresh- 
ment ; but no sooner were we sat down, than 
a loud groan from the crew summoned us on 
deck. We dreaded the worst: the Captain 
came running forward, and soon put an end 
to our doubts, by exclamiing, ' All's now 
over ! Lord God have mercy upon us ! * The 
cable had parted ; the ship hung abovt two 
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unnutes by the stream and kedge, and then 
l^g;an to drive broadside on, dragging them 
along with ber. 

** Our feelings at this moment are not to 
be described; nor can I think on any simillur 
situation to which they can be compared. At 
this time the seamen, torn by despair, seemed 
for a moment to forget themselves : the cries 
oi, their homes, their wives, and their chil- 
dren, resounded through the ship ; but they 
soon became sensible of their folly, and re- 
sumed their usual firmness* 

*' As soon as the ship parted, which was 
about twelve o'clock, every man clung to a 
rope, and determined to stick to it so kmg 
as the ship remained entire: the wind had 
veered somewhat to the west, which prevent- 
ed her striking on the reef of rocks which we 
so much dreaded. It was now one o'clock : 
we had drifted an hour, without knowing 
whither. We codtiniued holding fast by the 
ngging, our bodies beat by the heaviest rain, 
and lashed by every wave. A dread&l silence 
ensued, every one being too intent on his ovm 
approaching end to be able to communicate 
his feelings to another: nothing could be heard 
but the horrid howling of the tempest. 

** A little after one we struck* and instantly 
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went off again : this, together with several 
lights before us at a distancey convinced as 
that we were driving towards- the harbour of 
St. John's, and that we had strdcff on the 
bar. We saw a large object before us, which 
^e dreaded was Rat Inland, (a perpendicular 
rock in the middle of the harbour, with a fort 
fnpon it) r we were fast approaching it ; and 
iibat the garrison might be spectators of our 
fktiA, for it was in vain to think ol^assistftnce^ 
we i^ttd two alarm guns : but fHnA^ the tre- 
mendous noise of the wind and Waves, We 
doubted if they could be heard. We soon 
found that this d/Bject was a large ship, on 
whrch we i*^re directly driving. We came 
up with her, and went close under her stern. 
A fdint hope now appeared of being stranded 
on a ^andy be^h ; for we knew thatdthougli 
the hart>our is chiefly bounded by rocks, yet 
that there were a few mud and sand banks — 
and our Wisht;^ led us to hope the best. The 
'Captain therefore ordered the Carpenter to 
g^t the hatclkets ail ready to cut away the 
madt^, in brder to inake a raft for those who 
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chVse to Vctoturb on it. We could now plainly 
perceive Iftiid not far distant, 6tL which "ift 
were drlti%; aiid as wekiiew itto be ahrdrge 
Vock/'wie Wn up tliie fore and mizen itHj-Mils, 



thinking bj that means to divert the Gounoi 
of the ship ; but at the same moment the windf 
ehopped round from N. N. W* to W*^ being: 
no less than six points of the compass^ and 
continued to blow with the same fury: this 
kept us clear of the projecting laiid» »n4 
drove us beyond it a short distance, when jthe 
ship struck. Her first strokes were apparently: 
upon a sitfidy.beachy and we could plainly 
discern two large ships a,shore just abreast 
of us. We now fondly imagined that we 
sihould be dHi^en on board theise ships^ bnt: 
in this we weredisappointed ; we drove past, 
beating with violence at every wave ; nnd in 
a. few moments we found the jhip bring np' 
on some horrid rocks, at the. foot of a stu^^ 
pekidous precipice. Gvery hope now vanish - 
ed> and we began already to consider ourseli9e«( 
as beings of another world :. the vessel .mm 
dashed, with atreme vialrace on the. JOicks»* 
and we could -distinctly hear the cmeking^ irf' 
her ^bers . below. In order to eMe the: 
vessel, and, if possible, prevent .her £roiii 
parting, we inuDuediately cut >away the miiien^ 
mast, and shortly lifter the forer?inast: .Ihel 
main'^naatw^ allowed, to remain, {n.ojrdec^; 
steady the ship^;and^if possible^ fkieiKQliW; 
from canting to .windwni4, wbkh mtM-kh' 
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^vitably have drowned us all. The vessel 
had struck about two o'clock, and in half an 
hour afterwards we found that the water was 
up to the lower deck. Never was day-light 
so anxiously wished for, as by the unfortunate 
crew of this ship. After having held so long 
by the shrouds, we were forced to cling three 
hours longer before the dawn appeared, during 
which time we were under continual dread of 
the ship's parting, and launching us into 
eternity. The sea was making a complete 
breach over her, lying on her beam ends; 
and, stiff and benumbed as we were, it was 
with the utmost difficulty we could preserve our 
hold against the force of the waves, every one 
of which struck and nearly drowned us. 

** The break of day discovered to us all the 
horrors of our situation : the vessel was lying 
upon large rocks, at the foot of a craggy, 
overhanging precipice, twice as high as the 
ship's main-mast : the mizen-mast, which, 
although cut away, still hung in a diagonal 
'jirection, supported by some ropes, reached 
within about four fathoms of the rock : the 
land, forodng a sort of bay around us, also 
approached us a-head, and the extremity of 
the jib-boom was not hx from it. We could 
plainly discern many ships on shore in various 
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parts of the harbour, and the wind and raia 
beat upon us with unabated violence. The 
ship lay a miserable wreck : one wave had 
carried away her stern-boat, unshipped her 
rudder, and washed overboard her quarter- 
boards, binnacle, and round house : her fore 
and mizen masts lay along-side, supported 
by small ropes, and the ship had bi^ed her 
larboard side. 

** Our first thoughts, after the dawn appear- 
ed, were naturally directed to the possibility of 
saving our lives; and we all agreed, that 
the only hope of doing so was by means of 
the mizen-mast: we immediately got the 
top-mast and top-gallant-mast launched out 
on it, which reached within a few feet of the 
rock ; but the part of the precipice which 
it approached was so perpendicular as to 
afford us but faint hopes of relief, unless it 
might be procured by means of some bushes 
which grew on the brow of the rock ; a sai|^ 
iK>on made trial of it ; but, to our great morti- 
fication, we saw him heave a rope, on the 
end of which was formed a noose, and 
which, catching hold of some of the largest 
bushes, brought them away in an instant, 
and discovered to us that the foots of the 
shrubs were fastened to nothing Jbil a mQcb 
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decayed, t^esther-beaten rock, incapable of 
aiFordiDg tfaem support sufficient to sustain 
the smallest weight. Another seaman, who 
iieemed from despair to have imbibed an 
extraordinary degree of courage, followed the 
first liian out on the mast, with an intention 
of throwing himself from the end upon the 
mercy of the rock : he had proceeded to the 
extremity of the top-gallant mast, and was 
on the point of leaping among the bushes, 
when the pole of the mast, unable to sustain 
his weight, gave way, and precipitated him 
into the bosom of the waves. As the fall was 
at least forty feet in height, it was some 
time before he made his appearance above 
the surface of the water ; and when he did, 
every one^pected to see him dashed to pieces 
among the rocks Vliut he had fortunately car- 
ried down with him ihe piece of the broken 
mast, to which were fastened some smalt 
ropes ; and, by clinging fast to them, he pre- 
served his head above water, at the intervals 
of the waves recedmg, until a tackle was fixed 
to hilist hii^Ap. 

** All (mnbpes of being: saved by means of 
the mlteiiSTpbt were now blasted, and yet some 
decisive liMbure seemed absolutely ni^cessary; 
fa/ai^rtiunttdWnbtabatfeita the smallest 



degree^ we began still more to dread (hat the 
ship would part, as she had already bilged on 
the larboard side : the whole crew had be^ 
sides been so fatigued, dispirited, and be- 
numbed, that they were hardly able to hold 
out any longer. It was in vain to expect 
outward assistance, as we were not seen from 
the town, and the ships wh^h were in sight 
of us had it not in their power to afford us 
the least aid. Some Negroes did make their 
appearance on the top of the rock, and we 
requested them to descend a little way in 
order to receive a rope ; but, whether from 
fear or mere stupidity I do not know, in 
spite of all our entreaties, promises,, and 
threats, these creatures- stood gaping in the 
most idiptical manner, sometimes at us- and 
sometimes at themselves, without indiing the 
least motion to approach us. Whilst we 
were meditating in sulle;i silence on our 
situation, Mr, Doncaster, the chief mate, 
unknown to any one^ went out on the bow* 
sprit, and having reached the end of the jibr 
booni, was then seen to throw hiinself headt 
long into the water : he had )|%rdly fallen, 
when a tremendous wave threw i|tin upon the 
rock, and \ef^ him dry : there Jk^j^pnained ^ 
few momeiits.jRi^ut mot^n, ui4^||^ secoi|4 



wave washed him still farther up, when, cliiig'-' 
ing to some roughness in the cliff, he efiec-** 
tually preserved his hold : he remained there 
a few minutes to recruit himself, and then 
began to scramble up the rock. Mr. Don- 
caster's preservation was most miracolottst 
the ship's company were unanimous in de-^ 
daring that it was f ext to an impossibltity : 
it seemed indeed a singular interposition 
of Providence in our behalf. In about half 
an hour he, with infinite difficulty, reached 
the summit of the cliff: most anxiously had 
we been watching every step which he took, 
and praying/ for his safety, conscious that 
our preservation depended solely upon it. 
He immediately came round to that part of 
the precipice which was over against our 
quarter; and, descending a little way, he 
received a rope thrown from the main -top: 
this he fostened to. some trees on the top of 
the cliff, aud we passed the other end of it t* 
the head of the mizen-top-mast. This being 
done, a few of the most expert seamen warp-* 
ed Aemsehes up on it, carrying with them 
the end of another rope, upon which a tackle 
was bent, and which they &stened also to 
some trees : the other end of-the tackle was 
made &st to the misen-mastpMifid the fold of 
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it passed to the crew upon deck : by means 
of this rope, which we fastened round onr 
waistSy and the first rope, by which we supi 
ported ourselves, warping along it with our 
hands, we were all in the space of three 
hbiirs safely hoisted to the top of the cKff; 
except a few of the most active seamen, who 
were leflt to the last, and obliged to warp 
themselves up as the first had done. The 
whole ship's company — consisting of Captain 
Laurence, Mr. LAurence the master, Mr. 
Doncaster the chief mate, Mr. Lowrie the 
sui^eon, with twenty-four seamen and petty 
offit*er8, and three passengers, Mr. Verchild^ 
Mr. Wood, and Lieutenant Webber of the 
Artillery — ^having now assembled on the rock, 
we took leave of our vessel, and^bent our way 
towards the town. But our difficulties did 
not end here : the whole plain before us, in 
consequence of the rain which had fallen, 
arid still was pouring down in great abund* 
ance, presented th^ appearance of a large 
lake, through which we found our way with 
tench difficulty. In those places where roads 
or furrows had been made, we frequently 
plariged up to the neck, and were in great 
danger of being carried down by the stream. 
After wading aboillt three miles through fields 
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of canes, whose tops eould hardly be aeepi 
above the water, we reached the town, of; St. 
John's, 

*' In a few hours afterwards, the wind 
chopped round to the south, from which 
quarter it blew with the same violence the 
whole of the 4th, and part of the 5tb. The 
hurricane lasted ^orty-eight hours, during 
which time it made a complete sWeep of half 
the compass, beginning at N. and ending at 
S. This favourable change saved the ship 
from breaking up; and the morning of the 5th 
We found her lying nearly . dry, among the 
rocks, with five large holes in her larboard 
side ; and w^ were enabled to save some of 
pur Imeo, th&t was floating in the hold." 

The extraordinary preservation of this crew, 
as given above in the narra,tor*s own language, 
corroborates the observatioils of the Royal 
Psalmist: *' Th^y that go down to the sea. in 
ships-^that do business in the great waters — 
these see the'works of the&ord^and his wonders 
in the deep. For he cttMHuideth and raiset^i 
Ihe stormy wind». which lifteth up the waves 
thereirf: ihey mount up td heaven ; they g^ 
down again to the depths ; iji^vt soul is mett^ 
because of trouble. Tbe^Keel to aA4'%>i ^ 
9Ua;et like, a druolKeo tt«ii a^d arts^^at J 




wits* <iiid. Then they ay unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and h^ bringeth them out of 
their distresses. Oh that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness, i^nd for his won- 
derful wo)rks to the children pf men.** Psalm 
evil* 

Remarkable Preservation if a Woman buried 

in Snow. 

JoH ANN A Crippin , of Chardstock, in Dorset^ 
being a spinner of worsted, was going home 
on the 24th of January, 1764, with some 
work ; but it snowing very hard, and being 
very deep, she was forced to lie down under 
a hedge, having lost one of her shoes ; an4 
her clothes, which were very mean, were by 
the brambles and thorns torn almost quite 
off her back ; in which place she lay from 
Monday evening about six o'clock, until' the 
Sunday following' aliQUt four in the afternoon, 
and then was d]Sfl|vered by some of her 
Beigfabours, who weiiI out with poles, shovels, 
,&c to search for her ; and after 'some time 
jipent in it, a^t last found her buried four feet 
deep in ^now* One of the men, tiirusting at 
ker with his pole, found she was there and 
Uliv^* She immediately spoke, and begj^ed 
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he would not push her too hard^ for she 
ivas almost naked; and desired some of 
the women might come to her and take her 
out^ which was accordingly done> when they 
found her without stockings or shoes, an old 
whittle about her shoulders, with a large hole 
in ity which she had eaten through ; the snow 
melting down on her, she Jrank to quench 
her thirst. She had a mortification on one 
of her great toes ; but she now b very hearty, 
and in a fair way of perfect recovery. She 
was very sensible at the first taking her out, 
and still continued so ; and she knew every 
body perfectly well ; and yet she had taken no 
manner of food all the time of her being iii 
the snow. 

IMwtmZ Mogctiif, 1764. 



Extracrdina/ry Accident and JReeavery of 

Mr. Tipple. 

ON the 13th of June, 1^2, Mr. Tipple drove 
the single horse-chaise of hb friend, J. Over- 
ton, Esq., to the Forest-gate, West Ham. 
He arrived about nine o'clock in the evening. 
He then proceeded to unharness the horse 
frbm the chuse, incautiously placmg himself 
between the off shaft and an angle of the 
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chaise -house^ at which instant the horse 
moved towards the stable-door opposite, and 
the shaft of the chaise struck Mr. Tipple 
under the left arm, and the horse continuing^ 
to advance, the shaft was forced through his 
body. It came out immediately under his 
right arm, and entered the chaise-house about 
six inches, passing through an exterior feather- 
edged board, and carrying away the interior 
lining. In this situation Mr. Tipple remained 
two or three minutes, pinioned to the chaise- 
house, till his cries attracted the attention of 
two gentlemen ; one of whom seized the horse 
by* the nose, backed him, and with care and 
promptitude drew the shaft from Mr. Tipple's 
body, which it had entered, from the end to 
the first^tug, twenty-one inches. Mr. Tipple 
then walked into the house, and up two pair 
of stairs, into his chamber. Medical assist- 
ance was procured in eight minutes, and he 
was bled. Sir William Blizard was with him, 
and, in somewhat less than two hours after 
tiie accident, recommended it to Mr. Tipple 
to settle his affairs ; and gave it as his opinion 
to the friends of Mr. Tipple, that it was im- 
possible for him to survive. Coi|trary, how* 
ever, to all expectation and experience, Mr. 
tipple, thfonf^ the unremitting assbtaiiee 
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of Sir William Blizard, and the judicioii» 
meant resorted to, in the first instance, \tj^ 
Dr. Maddens, did, within the space of four 
weeks from the time of the accident, so for 
recover as to be able to walk about 



Extraordmary Adventure of David Lowrieston'. 

David Lowrieston, and nine other British 
seamen, belonging to the Active, South-Sea 
whaler, were, in consequence of the: losa of 
that vessel, left nearly four years on a desert 
island in the South Seas, from which they 
were at length providentially released by the 
arrival of a British ship at the island, and 
conveyed to the British settlement of New. 
South Wales. The first account of the.won^ 
derful deliverance of these ten men, whiohi 
came before the public, was in the folWwi% 
letter,. dated - '•,:!: 



'< Sydney, New Soat||. .Wales, Feb. 1!^, 1^14^ 

<< On Wednesday arrived, from a /^ealii^' 
voyage, after a sixteen months' absence, tb^ 
colonial sehooiler. Governor Bligh, Mr, Grono^ 
master, with I4,Q00 seal skins* and about 
three tons of dephant oil. This vessel l>riBgs»! 
from the west coast of New Zealand, agwif 



of men, consisting of ten persoafl, l^ft by the 
brig Active, Captain Baker, so. long ago as 
the 15th of February, 1809, in charge of Mr. 
David Lowrieston. The Active went from 
bence on the 11th of December^ 1808 ; and 
having landed her people cm an island about 
a mile and a half from the mirin of N^w 
Zealand, sidled again fcnr Port Jackson, but 
doubtless perished by the way, and has never 
9ince been heard of. The people who were 
left, as above described, were reduced to the 
necessity of subsisting, fornearly four yean^ 
upon the seal, whe^'in season ; and at othcir 
times upon a speciesof the fern, part of which 
they roasted 4€ boiled : and other parts w^ 
obliged to be" eaten undressed, owing to the 
nausea it occasioned if exposed to any cuK* 
nary process. They were left on the island 
vrith a very scanty allowance of provisions, 
it bemg the intention of the Captain ta return 
to Port Jackson for a further supj^y. They 
had a whale-boat, and their only edged im^ 
|>lements consisted of an axe, an adze, t^nd a 
cooper's drawing knife. In a short time they 
procured 11,000 skins, part of which Mr, 
Grono has brought up. In hopei^ of fin(fing 
upon the main some succour which the small* 
island did not afford, they went, thither ; but 
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w^re neariy lost by the way, as some of the 
lower streaks of the boat were near falling 
out, owing, as was imagined» to the naib 
beiag of cast-iron. On their safe arrival, 
however, Hiey found an old boat on a beach, 
which it subsequently appeared had been left 
there by Mr. Grono on a former voyage. 
With the aid of this additional boat, when 
both repaired, they projected an excursion 
towards some of the more frequented sealing 
places, and were on the point of setting out, 
when a tremendous hurricane, in one night, 
destroyed the boats, and put an end to their 
hopes of relief. — The only nutriment the place; 
afforded .was a species of the fern root, resem- 
bling a ham when cut, and possessing some of 
the properties of the cassada. This they 
could only procure at a distance of sis or 
seven miles from their hut, which was uear 
the sea-side; but had it been plentiful, it would 
have been a desirable substitute for better 
diet : it was, however, unfortunately so spa- 
ringly scattered among other shrubs as to 
be found with difficulty ; and they solemnly 
affirm, that they have for a week at a time 
had neither this nor any other food whatever* 
With the assistance of a canoe made up of 
seal skins, a party wited their fonner islaud. 
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and found tbeir stacks of skins much injared 
by the weather ; but they did all they could 
for their preservation. This was their seal 
dep6t, and out of their usual season they now 
and then found a solitary straggler, and, in 
some instances, when they were so reduced 
by famine as to be scarcely capable of securing 
what Providence threw in their way. With 
their axe, adze, and drawing knife, the^ after* 
wards built a small boat—a work, in their 
circumstances, of great labour; for not having 
a saw, they could cut only one board out of 
each tree; the hoops upon their provision casks 
being beaten into nails. By the same patient 
and laborious process, they at length projected 
the building of a small vessel, and had pro* 
vided eighty half-inch l>oards for the purpose, 
all cut in the way above described. The 
fortunate accident of Mr. Grono*s touching 
there has, however, preserved them from far- 
ther suffering and peril." 

The circumstances of this extraordinary 
adventure were fully developed, on a trial at 
JVm PHus, in the Court of Common Pleas, 
London, in December, IB 14, in the case of 
Philips versus Champion, upon an action 
brought by the owners of the vessel and 
cargo, to recover the amoui^t of their polii^ies 
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from the underwiiten, tvho had refttsec): te 
pay uBtil the lo6» was ascertained. The 
ship had been missing two years, and, al- 
Ihongh there couki admit of little or no 
doiftt of her total loss, the owners were not 
before enabled to suhstantifite the fact by 
positive proof, or viva voce witness. 

Mr. Seijeant Best, in stating the case to 
the court and jury, told them,. That amongst 
the witnesses he should this day ^adduce, 
tbere Was one who should, in his own person, 
exemplify the romantic adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe, by proving his residence for four 
years on a desolate, island, in the dreary 
regions of the Southern Pacific Ocean^ far 
remote from all intercourse with civilised 
jKKsiety; fed only on the flesb of seals; clad 
only with the skins of those animals, and 
lodged only amongst rocks, and caveml^ 
until he was at length rescued from his hop^ 
less exile by the providential arrival of a 
British vessel in those solitary regions, 
through means of which he was enabled to 
find his way once more to his native country, 
and to appear this day as an instrument foir 
obtaining justice to the cause of his sbip*^ 
owners. 
. The ownership of the vessel havmg been 



proved to e^^ist in. the piamtidb, Henry Tuni« 
4hiU statedyThat he had jailed as second 
mate on board the Activeyiirom this country, 
in the month of September, 1808, and con- 
tinued in the ship till the 21st of May, 1B09: 
he then arrived; in her at Kent's Groupeis m 
cluster of islands in the South Seas. Befeire 
they arrived at. Kent's Groupe they had ex- 
plored several small islaods in quest of seids^ 
and touched another cluster of islands,* called 
•Crow Islands ; and in the course of their re- 
searches, before they reached Kent's Groupe, 
they /had got between 1200 and 2000 seal 
skins : he quitted the ship in a boat with some 
of the crew, by order of his commander^ to 
^et some more seal skins for the voyage, and 
^ey proceeded to an island, called the 
Slipper, in .Bass's Straits: l%was accompa- 
;aied by seven men, but he never saw his sh^ 
Afterwards from, ihat day to this. The ship 
viras bound to those straits, for the very pur- 
p9st' of Ashing and seal^catching; and of 
course proceeded to every place they thought 
most likely to forward their object, in obtain- 
ing the completion of their cargo^ When he 
and his companions returned from Slipper 
Island to Kent's Groupe, where they had left 
the ship safest anchor, they found she 
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not there, and he never saw her more. The 
winds had blown very heavy from the nordi" 
westward, and the vessel went round to the 
western point. By some mismanagement it 
happened, that while those on board the 
vessel were looking out for the witness and 
hva companions, and he was looking for them, 
4hey missed each other, and he never met the 
ship more: after waiting a considerable time 
In vain expectation, and seeing no further 
hope of finding the vessel, he and his com- 
panions resolved to proceed for New South 
Wales, the distance to which, in the way they 
were to proceed, was about 160 miles, and 
they were obliged to make it in an open boat; 
he could not exactly say, within a few days, 
when he reached Western Port, but it was 
early in the ne&t year after he had been left 
at the Slipper. It was about March 1810;^ 
but he there found such circumstances as 
quite satisfied his mind Ihat the ship had been 
wrecked. He found many things thrown 
amongst the rocks, and on the shore, which 
had belonged to the ship, and amongst others 
hb own club for killing scab, which had his 
name cut on it, part of the ship^s bulwark: 
and he told his companions that the ship 
must certainly have been wracked there; 
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that it was highly probable the crew bad 
contrived to refit her; and that they had 
proceeded with her to Port Jackson, in New 
South Wales, and no where else, and thither 
they resolved to follow her. 

They remained at Western Port about three 
days, and then set out for Port Jackson. ^ 
They ran down the coast, and from island to' 
island, and then proceeded for Van Diemen's 
Land, and at last arrived at Derwent River; 
where they were picked up by a King's ship 
of twenty guns, under the command of Ad- 
miral Bligh. This was about a fortnight or 
three weeks from the time they had left 
Kent's Group. He had been in the South 
Seas before: he afterwards arrived at Port 
Jackson, and went on board the Unity, and 
remained at Port Jackson about six months. 
He then heard that the Active had arrived 
.^ere some time before in a shattered state, but 
that she had refitted and gone to sea with a* 
fresh crew, and he never heard of her more. 

David Lowrieston, being sworn and exa- 
mined, stated. That he had but lately returned 
to this country from New South Wales: he 
sailed in the ship Actite, to Port Jackson, in 
1809. When the ship went to Bass's Straits, 
two boats, the schooner and whale-boat, were 

I 
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dtt(>atcfaed from the ship in search of seals. 
Th^ met with very heavy gales of wind. The 
ship sailed ia search of the boats ; and they 
urete in hopes of picking up ToraboU and his 
companions, but missed them: the ship went 
lAlo Western Port, in hopes of findii^ the 
schooner and whale-boat there, but could 
lot find them. 

The wind continued to blow very hard, and 
they were obliged to cut their cable; but the 
ship shortly afterward struck on the beach, 
where she continued to beat very much the 
whole time (six days). They at last got her 
off, and were in hopes of getting her into a 
place of safety ; but she again struck, and was 
upset, and continued under waiter, the sea 
beating over her for twenty-one days; but 
the crew at laat, with the greatest persever- 
ance and difficulty, righted her. While they 
were in this situation, they were joined by 
one of the boats' crews they had been in 
search of; and having refitted the vessel in 
the best manner they could, they proceeded 
to Port Jackson. They had between twelve 
and thirteen hundred skins on board, but had 
been <4>liged to throw a great number <over* 
boardi In 1800, on the 4th of December, 
they were refitted at Port Jaokson, attd went 
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to sea again to complete the object of their 
voyage. They arrived off New Zealand, and 
there found a. gi-eat quantity of seals: the 
shore at times seemed covered wi^ them. 
hi consequence of finding such abundance of 
seals at thift place, he and seven other men 
were put on shore in a boat, upon two small 
islands, near New Zealand. These isli^»dii 
had no name in their charts ; and they were 
now named the Active Islands^ after the name 
of the ship: that on which he was put was 
about three quarters of a mile long, and some 
150 fathoms broad, clear of the r^i^. The 
ship went away on the 3d of Janil^, ujipn 
discoveries for more seals: the coast Vms then 
.unexplored. She came back again on the 9th 
of February: she then landed all the salt she 
had, with two men more and a quantity of 
provisions, and left himself and eight others 
to work on shore ; and she went to Port Jack- 
son, for more provisions and salt. At that 
time the party supposed she would return 
immediately, which she might have done by 
an ordinary passage in three weeks: but she 
never came back, and the witness with nine 
companions — eight belonging to the ship, and 
one a prisoner from Port Jackscm, Botany 
Bay — ^remained on the island, and on the 

I 2 
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adjacent one of New Zealand, three years 
and ten months ; where, after the provisions 
landed were' exhausted, they supported them- 
selves on the flesh of seab, and some few 
aquatic birds they caught : and when their 
clothing was quite worn out, they were obliged 
to attire themselves in seal-skins. For se- 
ven days and nights they were without any 
^Dod or water whatever. 

From the rest of Lowrieston's evidence, it 
appeared, that during the stay of this young 
man and his unfortunate companions in this 
desolate abode, the contrivances to preserve 
their existence, and protect themselves from 
the occasional severity of the weather, which 
dire necessity suggested, were innumerable. 
They were obliged to seek shelter, at times, 
in caves dug out by incredible labour from 
the side of the mountains, on that part of the 
island where they landed, and which was cut 
off from the opposite side by an immense 
chain of high and impassable mountains, from 
north to south, to the extreme point of land 
at each end. They made some efforts to get 
over these mountains, in order to reach the 
opposite side of the island, where they hoped 
to find inhabitants and some provisions ^ as> 
from what some of them recollected to have 
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read or heard of New Zealand, they judged 
there were plenty of hogs ; but, after clam- 
bering with incredible labour over some of 
those literally cloud-capt regions, they found 
still higher mountains to contend with ; pre- 
senting a track as boundless, and utterly 
barren. Being exceedingly weak, from the 
wretched manner in which they had so long 
subsisted, they relinquished their purpose, 
after advancing about nine miles into the 
country ; and returned to their former man- 
sion, where they might at least prolong an 
existence which, however wretched, was still 
dear to the feelings of nature, under the faint 
hope of being at some time or other provi- 
dentially delivered from a state of solitude. 
The land was so barren and unproductive of 
any indigenous vegetable, fit to make part of 
their sustenance, that scab, and the few birds 
already mentioned, were for two years their 
only food. 

. After the tedious lapse of three years and 
ten months, from their first landing on this 
inhospitable shore, a period more than trebled 
by anxiety, and almost lost to all hope of 
ever regaining their native land, they were re- 
joiced at the appearance of a sail, at some 
considerable dbtance from the land. The 
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gloom of despondency was now cheered by 
the liveliest exnltattons of Joyful expectancy. 
They saw, or imagined they saw> the Tessd 
nearbig the land. They were not deceived, 
for that way she was bending her course. 
"Oh ! should she be a British ship !** But 
Hmt was too flattering a hope to indulge* 
The vessel approached nearer — ^they made 
sMry signal in Uieir power to attract her notice 
— -they soon perceived their signals were 
observed, and, to their inexpressible joy^ 
saw, as the vessel approached nearer, her 
boat launched, manned, and pulling htrrd for 
die shore, whiire they were assembled. Bnt 
if their joy was great, under these cheering 
cfamunstances, how inexpressibly greater 
Hieir delight, when, in the sailors who jump- 
ed on shore, they perceived a hearty crew tf 
MriiM tan; who, in their turn, were not less 
astonished to find — in an apparent horde of 
savage islanders, clad in seal -skins, and 
squalid with the long protracted wretched- 
ness of their situation — ten brother tars, 
fViends, and countrymen 1 

The joy and surprise ^oii both sides wlui 
inexpressibly great. The long exiled adven- 
turers accepted with de%ht and gratitude, 
the- invitation of the mate, who came with 
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the boat's crew, to proceed on board the 
thip, which was a British South-Sea whakr, 
come to those regions for a similar purpose 
with the Active. They took joyful farewell 
of the cheerless scene which had for so long 
a time been the theatre of their sorrow and 
despair^ and shortly afterwards were landed 
in Port Jackson, in Botany Bay ; froin whence 
Lowrieston took the first opportunity of pn^ 
ceedittg to England, leaving his nine com** 
panions at that British settlement, to recover 
their shattered health. 

After hearing the evidence, the Jury de« 
livered a verdict awarding to the plaintiffs the 
full value of the vessel, and an average on Hie 
loss of the seal-skins, iiyured by the upsetting 
of the vessel. 

Remarkabh Preservaiion of a Youth during 
an extraordinary Gust of Wind, 

In the afternoon of Monday, July 26th, i768> 
there happened an extraordinary gust of wind, 
a few miles to the north-west of Cleobury, in 
Shn^hire. Its effects were most remarkable 
in the parish of Stoke St. Milborough, Where 
it unroofed the dwelling-house, bams, stables, 
and every other building belonging to a farmer 
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of the name of Bishop, one of which buiktings 
was entirely levelled with the ground. In his 
orchard it destroyed upwards of sixty apple 
and pear trees, which were either broken off in 
the butt, or forced up by the roots : several 
hirge elm and poplar trees were likewise 
blown down. He computed the damage he 
had sustained at 300/, His son, a youth 
djjj^en years of age, being in the fold, was 
Ifhed four or five yards above the surface of 
the ground, and carried to the distance of 
eighty yards ; part of the space being over a 
fish-pond, a hedge, and a stone wall ; but at 
last, falling gradually in a field of hay, he re- 
ceived but very little hurt. 

Wonderful Preservatjum of Nine Persons who 
were seven days buried in a Coal Pit. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 10th of 
August, 1813, the undermined works of*a 
coal-pit. at Bradley fell in, immuring nine 
men and a boy, at a depth of fifty-four yards. 
Though the whole of them were given over as 
}ost, it was resolved to make a road to them 
£i:om an adjoining pit, by cutting through the 
solid coal nearly seventy yards, in an horizontal 
direction. The work was immediately begun. 
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and continued night and day until About one 
o'clock on Monday week, when it "was com- 
pleted. A great number were constantly 
employed in clearing away ; but one man only 
at a time could work at cutting with the pick, 
and was relieved every half hour. It pro- 
vid<entially happened that, a short time prior 
to the accident, a kind of bank had b«eii: 
formed, by the partial falling in of the ro^, 
m that part of the pit where the men wtR. 
buried ; and on this bank all of them, except 
one man, climbed, and thus secured them- 
selves from the ill effects of the sapd and 
water. 

Nearly from the time the work was begun, 
the striking of the pick was heard by these 
poor creatures, which induced them to exert 
themselves, and endeavour to cleanse a head- 
way, "which was known to them in the direc«- 
tiou in which the miners were cutting, and 
thpy actually cleared six yards of sand, witl^ 
only a small board, about eight inches squase, 
to carry it away upon : they also endeavoured, 
by thumping at intervals against the coal, 
to give a signal and direction to the workmen ; 
but it was not heard until four o'clock on 
Monday morning ; and at the same time a 
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voice wit dMiaetly heard to tay, '* Go to the 
left.** Thif animated the woiktteii to, if poa- 
siMe, move TigoroiM exertionfl ; and at the 
time hefere named, the pick stnick tiiroitgh^ 
and was suffered to remain a Aoct time, in 
order that the air might be commnaicated 
sparingly, and to give time for potting out the 
cModles, to prevent explosion, if any inflam- 
mable air had been contained in the inside. 
As soon as sufficient opening was made, a 
cap of grud was, by direction of the medical 
gentleman present, administered to each, 
when they were removed towards the shaft 
of the pit, where beds were prepared, into 
^ which, after being rubbed, they were put for 
two hours. They were then attended in a 
coach to their houses ; and all happily re- 
covered, after having been enclosed seven days 
in the bowels of the earth, during which time 
the only sustenance they received was a little 
water which they caught in a smaU iron pan. 
On the Wednesday evening, the dead body of 
Johil Keeling was dug out of the pit. 
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I/m of ike iimertcoji Brig Commerce^ en the 
Western Coast of Africa^ in Auguit 1015; 
with an Account of the Sufferings of her 
surviving Officers and Crew. 

The narrative of wkieh the foUowiog is an 
alnridgmenty was pablisbed by the Captain of 
the above vessel, on his return to America, in 
1810. 

Mr. Riley was appointed master and 
supercargo of the brig Commerce, of Hart* 
ford, and sailed from the mouth of Conneoti« 
cut River on the 6th May, 1815, on a voyage 
to New Orleans. The vessel was nearly ncw^^ 
well fitted, about 220 tons burden : her creilP 
consisted of George Williams chief mate ; 
Aaron R. Savage second mate ; William 
Porter, John Hogan, James Barret, Archi- 
bald Robins, Thomas Bums, and James 
Clark, seamen; Horace Savage cabin-'lioy, 
and Richard Deslile (a Black man) codt. 
Having taken on board a cargo of totnrcco 
and flour, they sailed from New Orieans on 
the 24th June, arrived at Gibraltar on tte 
0th August ; and after taking in some bran- 
dies and wines, about two thonsand hard 
dollars, and an old man named Antonio Mi- 
chel, a native of New Orleans, they proceeded 



on the 2dd for the Cape de Verd Islands ; 
passed Gape Spartel on the 24th, — and, on 
the 28th, after mach thick weather, foand, 
by observation, that they were in lat. 27^. 30'. 
that the current had set one hundred and 
twenty miles, and that they had passed the 
Canaries without seeing them. The dark and 
foggy weather increased, the sea ran high, 
night came on, and they suddenly found 
themselves among breakers, from which they 
in vain endeavoured to extricate themselves, 
and the ship struck with such violence ** as 
to start every man from the deck." She soon 
bilged ; but they succeeded in getting out of 
t^lpir hold five or six barrels of water, and as 
many of wine, three barrels of bread, and 
.three or four of salted provbioas. All their 
clothing, chests, trunks, &c. were got up, 
and the books, charts, and sea instruments 
stowed in them, in the hope that they might 
prove useful to theni in future. 

Having now got a glimpse of the land at no 
great distance, Riley and Porter ventured 
into Uie small boat, to take a rope on shore ; 
they ^ere presently swamped, and covered 
with th^ billows ; '' which,*' says the author, 
*' following each other in quick succession, 
^scarcely gave iis time tp catch a breatl), be- 
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fore we were agab literally swallowed by 
them, till at len^h we were thrown, together 
with our boat, upon a sandy beach.*' They 
fastened the rope to pieces of wood which 
had floated from the wreck, and which they 
drove into the sand. By means of this rope, 
part of the crew got on shore with the 'long- 
boat and the provisions and water; but the 
boat was stove against the beach, and the re- 
mainder of the crew were landed one by one 
with the assistance of the hawser, but not 
without imminent peril of their livesk 

Their first care was to secure their pro- 
visions and water, ** knowing it was a barrel^ 
and thirsty land ;'' and with this view thej^p 
formed a tent at fifty yards from the water's- 
edge, by means of their oars and two steer- 
ing-sails. Their next object was to repair 
the boats, in the hope that, when the weather 
moderated, they might put to sea, and, by the 
help of the compass, find some friendly vessel, 
or some European settlement down the coast, 
or reach the Cape de Verd Islands. But while 
thus employed, something like a human being 
was observed at a little -distance intent on 
plunder. Mr. Riley approached him with 
signs of peace and friendship, but those he 
received in return were repulsive. Howevier, 
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as he tppeared to be utiaraMdi Riley says he 
contiiiiied to a|ipioach him. The descrip^ 
tioQ of this being b so picturesque, that we 
caiiiiot fefirain from giviog it in the author's 
words. 

** He appeared to be about five feet seTe^ 
ittches high, and of a complexion between 
that of an American Indian and a Negro. 
He had about him, to cover his nakedness, a 
piece of coarse woollen cloth, that reached 
from below his breast nearly to his knees : 
his hair was long and bushy, resembling a 
pUck mop, sticking out every way six or eight 
inches from his head ; his face resembled that 

an ourang-outang more than a human be- 
ing; his eyes were red and fiery ; his mouth, 
which stretched nearly fit>m ear to ear, vras 
well lined with sound teeth ; and a long curl- 
ing beard, which depended from his upper 
lip and chin down upon his breast, gave him 
altogether a most horrid appearance : and I 
could not but imagine that those well-set 
teeth were sharpened for the purpose of de- 
vourjng human flesh, particularly as I con- 
ceived I had before seen, in different parts of 
the world, the human fece and form in its 
most hideous and terrific shape. He nf- 
peared to be very old, yet fierce and vigorous : 
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he was soon joined by two old women of 
similar appearance, whom I took to be bis 
wives. These looked a little less frightful^ 
though their two eye-teetfi stock oat like 
hogs* tusks ; and their tanned skins hung in 
loose plaits on their faces and breasts ; but 
their hair was long and braided. A girl from 
eighteen to twenty, who was not ugly, and 
five or six chikiren, of different ages and 
sexes, from six to sixteen years, were also in 
company : these were entirely naked.'* 

This grotesque group were armed with an 
English hammer, an axe, and long knives 
suspended from their necks, and^^they com- 
menced an indiscriminate plunder; broke «. 
open trunks, chests, and boxes, and carried 
off all their clothing and bedding without any 
molestation, as it was deemed prudent to for- 
bear hostilities with these wretches, weak as 
they were, since all escape, either by sea or 
land, was utterly impossible : their provisions, 
however, they were determined to defend to 
the last extremity. 

The robbers retired towards the. evening, 
but not before they had contrived to steal one 
of the saik of the tent. On departing they 
made signs that they would see them again 
in the morning. 
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At day-light die old Arab^ according to 
promiaey made his appearance with his two 
wives and two young men. He brandished a 
spear as if to hurl it at the party, motioned 
them to the wreck, and pointed to a drove of 
camels that were descending the heights; 
towards which the women ran off, at the isame. 
time '* whooping and yelling horribly, throw- 
ing up sand in the air, and beckoning to those 
who had charge of the camels to approach." 
The crew, alarmed, made for the boat, and 
Riley defended himself against the old 
man's spear with a spar of wood : the boat, 
however, immediately filled and was bilged : 
the camels approached fast: the long-boat 
was launched into the water, and in her the 
whole crew got safe to the wreck. The 
cameb were immediately loaded with the 
provisions and the tent ; after which the old 
villain stove in the heads of the water-casks 
and casks of wine, emptying their contents on 
the beach : he then collected all the trunks, 
chests, instruments, books, and charts, and 
set.fire to them in one pile. No alternative 
was now left, but to try the sea in their leaky 
boat : they attempted to shove off, but a surf 
struck the boat, and, '* nearly filling her with 
water, drifted her again alongside the wreck." 
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The Arabs now appeared to pity their de- 
plorable situation, and made signs of peace 
and friendship, inviting Riley, whom they 
knew to be the captain, to return to the shore. 
At length Riley went on shore: the women 
and children approached, seemed very friend- 
ly, laced their fingers within his, and made use 
of all the means that occurred to them likely 
to inspire confidence. Instantly, however, he 
found himself seized by two young men, who 
grasped his arms like lions, and the women 
and children presented their daggers, knives, 
and spears, to his head and breast. Their 
faces assumed the most horrid and malignant 
expression: they gnashed their teeth at him, 
and struck their daggers within an incb of 
every part of his head and body. The old 
man laid hold of his hair, and seizing a sci • 
metar, held it to his throat, giving him to un- 
derstand there was money on board, and that 
it must instantly be brought on shore. 

He hailed the men and told them what the 
savages required : accordingly a bucket was 
sent on shore with about one thousand dol- 
lars. The old man instantly laid hold of it ; 
and forcing Riley to accompany him, they all 
went behind the sand hills to divide the spoil. 
In this situation Riley felt himself uqcomfort* 
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able : aad in order to regam the beachi he 
■wde signs that Hwre was still nore money 
venalning n the thtp. This hint succeeded, 
and, in the idea of getting it, they allowed 
htm again to hail his people, when, instead of 
money, he desired ^em to send the old man, 
Antonio Michel, on shore, as the only possible 
means leii for him to effect his own escape. 
The Arabs finding, on his reaching the shore, 
that he had bronght no money with him, struck 
him with their fists, pricked him with their 
sharp knives, and stripped him of all his 
clothes ; and at this moment, while they were 
busy with thu poor old man, Riley seiced the 
opportunity of springing from his keepen,'attd 
j^unging into the sea: he reached the lee of 
the wreck in safety ; but the remorseless brutes 
wreaked their v^ ng^anc e on poor Antonio by 
plunging a spear iftto bis body, which laid 
him lifeless at their feet. 

The wreck was by this time going rapidly 
to pieces ; the long-boat writhed like an old 
basket ; they had neither provisions nor water, 
neither oars nor a rudder to the boat, neither 
compass nor quadrant to direct her course. 
One of the seamen. Porter, stole on shore by 
the hawser, and brought on board llie.two oars, 
with a small bag of money which they bad 
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buried on their first landkg, cooteining abost 
font hvndred dollars: they also contrived to 
get together a few pieces of salt pork, a live 
pig weighing about twenty pounds, about four 
pounds of figs that had been soaking in the 
salt water sisce the ttne they were wrecked, 
a spar for the boat's mast, a jib, and a main- 
sail. > 

Every thing being ready, and every man 
having made up fats mind tlmt it was better to 
be swallowed up altogether, than jnassacred 
one by one by the feroctous savages, they 
prepared for launching the boat tiurougfa the 
bveakers, trembling with dremdkd appvehen* 
sions, and each imagining liiat lite moment of 
passing the vessel s stern was to be the last of 
his life. " I then said. Let us pull oiF our 
hats, my shipmates and companions in dis- 
tress. This was done in an instant; when, 
lifting my eyes and soul towards Heaven, i 
exclaimed, * Great Creator and Preserver of 
ike Universe, who now seest our distresses, 
we pray thee to spare onr lives, and permit 
08 to pass through this overwhelming surf to 
ikke open sea; but if we are doomed to perish. 
Thy will be done ! We commit our souls to 
the mercy of Thee, our God, who gave them : 
and Oh! Universal Father, protect and pre- 
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serve our widbws and children.' The wind, 
as if by Divine command, at this very mo- 
ment ceased to blow: we hauled the boat 
out : the dreadful surges that were nearly 
bursting upon us, suddenly subsided, making 
a path for our boat about twenty yards wide, 
through which we rowed her out as smoothly 
as if she had been on a river in a calm, whibt 
on each side of us, and not more than ten 
yards' distance : the surf continued to break 
twenty feet high, and with unabated fury. 
We had to row nearly a mile in this manner : 
all were fully convinced we were saved by the 
immediate interposition of Divine Providence 
in this particular instance, and all joined in 
returning thanks to the Supreme Being for 
this mercy." 

In this miserable boat, the eleven unfor- 
tunate beings resolved to stand out into the 
wide ocean : their spirits were a little revived 
by putting the boat about, and standing in 
again towards the land, which they discovered 
on the sixth day. On approaching a small 
spot that bore the appearance of a sandy 
beach, they made for it, and were carried on 
the top of a tremendous wave, so as to be 
high and dry. Their boat was now completely 
stove, their provisions all consumed; their 
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limbs were benumbed and quite stiff for want 
of exercise ; their flesh was wasted for want 
of sustenance ; and their tongues were so stiff 
in their parched mouths, that it was with 
great difficulty they could speak to . each 
other. 

The place where they now were, as it after- 
wards appeared, was Cape Barbas, not far 
firom Cape Blanco ; and that near which their 
ship had been wrecked. Cape Bojador, some 
distance to the northward. Proceeding eas- 
terly, close to the water's edge, every now 
and then they had to clamber over ledges of 
rock jutting into the sea, or huge fragments 
that had been undermined and tumbled down. 
Their shoes were nearly worn out ; their feet 
lacerated and bleeding ; their bodies heated 
nearly to desiccation, by the scorching rays 
of the sun : they were without water, without 
provisions, and almost without a breath of 
air. 

They advanced but four miles during the 
whole day, without any prospect of being able 
to ascend the cliffs, and halted at a piece of 
sand favourable for sleeping upon. 

On awakening on the morning of the 9th 
of September, Riley, after a long search, dis* 
covered a path which brought him to the 
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saminit ; but his surprise asd disappointment 
maj* be better imagined than expressed, when 
a wide expanse of imiform bwrcenness opened 
full before him, extending in every direction 
as far as the eye could reach : he sickened at 
the sight — his spirits fainted within hin»— he 
fell senseless to the earth, and for some time 
knew not where he was : ** Despair/' he says, 
** now seized on n^e, and I resokred to cast 
myself into the sea as soon as I could reach 
it, and put an end to my life and miseries 
together." At this moment the reflection 
that so many fellow-creatures looked up to 
him for an example of fortitude and resigna- 
tion, and the recollection of his wife and 
children bursting upon his mind, roused him 
to fresh exertions: he walked down to the 
sea-shore, and, having bathed hinsself for half 
an hour, felt much refreshed, and rejoined 
his party. With heavy hearts and tottering 
limbs they left the beach : but when they had 
actually surveyed the dry and dreary waste, 
stretehmg out to an immeasurable extent 
before their eyes, the greater part lay down 
with a detennina1io» to die on the spot ; but, 
by the assistance and persnaMons of Hogan, 
Williaina, and Savage, they were induced to 
proceed* albng the edge of the cliffs. 
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On the approach of evening the last ray 
of hope began to fade away, and the gloom 
of despair had taken possession of every 
heart, when Clarke called ont» *' A light 1*^ 
It was the light of a fire. This at once re- 
vived their spirits, and diffused new life into 
aU the crew. 

After an anxious and sleepless night, they 
all went forward towards the place where the 
light had been seen, and soon discovered a 
large drove of camels, and a company of 
Arabs busied in watering them : one man and 
two women ran towards them; the ship- 
wrecked mariners bowed themselves to the 
ground with every mark of submission, and 
by signs implored their compassion : but the 
fellow, being armed with a naked scimitar, 
made as if he would cut them down ; and, 
assisted by the women, began to strip off 
their clothing. Other Arabs speedily came 
up, yelling and throwing sand in the air ; and 
the whole party was presently stripped naked 
to the skin. 

The Arabs themselves had as little to eat 
as their prisoners : they consisted of about 
one hundred persons, men, women, and chil* 
dren ; and their camels, large and small, ftom 
four to five hundred. They now separated 
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into two parties: Mr. Williams, Robbins, 
Povter/HofaOy Barrett, abd Bams, mounts 
on the bare backs of the camels, behind the 
liump, g^ng off with one party towards the 
desert: 'Riley, Savage, Clark, Horace, and 
■Dick, the Black cook, remaining with the 
other. The skins being filled with nauseous 
water, and the baskets tied on, in which the 
women and children were placed, the latter 
party also began to mount the sand hills up 
the gully : but the prisoners were obliged to 
drive the camels on foot, naked as they were, 
in a soorcUng sun, sinking to the knee at 
every step, or the sharp craggy rocks cutting 
their naked feet ; and if they attempted to 
stop, they were forced on by the application 
of a stick to their sore backs by their un- 
feeling drivers, who only laughed at their 
misery, and amused themselves by whipping 
them forward. 

'' This was the first time,** says the author, 
*' I had attempted to walk barefoot since I 
was a school-boy. We were obliged to keep 
up with the camels, running over the stones, 
which were ne&rly as sharp as gun«flints, and 
cutting our feet to the bone at every step. 
It was here that my fortitude and philosophy 
failed to support me : I cursed my fate aloud. 



and wished I had rushed into the sea before 
J gave myself up to those merciless beings in 
human forms : it was now too late. I would 
have put an immediate end to my existence, 
but had neither knife nor any other weapon 
l¥ith which to perform the deed. I searched 
for a stone, int«&ding, if I could find a loose 
one sufficiently large, to knock out my own 
brains with it; but searched in vain. This 
paroxysm passed off in a minute or two, when 
reason returned, and 1 recollected tfiat my life 
was in the hand of the Power that gave it, 
and that the Judge of all the earth would do 
right." 

From this time, Riley observes, in all his 
future trials and sufferings, he never once mur- 
mured, but determined to keep up his spirits, 
and, by precept and practice, endeavoured 
to persuade bis unhappy comrades to do the 
same. About midnight they halted in a small 
dell, or valley, from fifteen to twenty feet 
below the surface of the desert, after travel- 
ling, as he thinks, about forty miles. Here, 
for the first time, they got about a pint of 
pure camel's milk each, *' which," he says, 
" warmed our stomachs, quenched our thirst 
in some measure, and allayed, m a great de- 
gree, the cravings of hunger." The wind was 
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chiUing cold : they lay on shftip stones^ per- 
fectly naked, their bodies blbtered and man- 
gled, the stones piercing their naked flesh to 
the ribs* These distressing sufferings^ added 
to the sad and deqK>nding reflections that 
wooki obtrude themselves, roidcvec^ ihe night 
long and dismal, and none of them closed 
dieir eyes. 

On the morning of the lllh, a pint of milk 
was divided among four, being just enough 
to wet their mouths. They soon came to 
another small valley, where tents were pitched^ 
and about one hundred and fifty people of all 
ages and both sexes assembled. Here it ap- 
peared they were to be separated; Clark being 
given to one party, Horace to another, and 
Riley, with the Cook, remaining with their 
first master. 

On the 20th they made a turn toward the 
N. W., or sea-shore ; and when they halted 
two strangers came up, each having a double* 
barrdled gun ; one of the women told Riley 
it was Sidi Hametand his brother, from the 
Sultan's dominions, who had come with blan- 
kets and blue cloth to sell. 

Sidi Hamet^was an Arab trader, in whom 
avarice had not altogether subdued die feel^ 
ings of bnmanity. After questioning Riley 
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very closely as to his hopes of redemption 
at Suar% or Magadore, and what money he 
would ensure his receiving on being carried 
thither, — after much hesitation and a great 
deal of bargainmg^ he at length concluded a 
purchase of him from the old Arab, who had 
claimed him as his slave ; and after many en- 
treaties and assurances of a good round sum 
of money, he was also induced to purchase 
Horace, Clark, and Savage, but would have 
nothing to say to Hogan. Sidi Hamet now 
eansed an old meagre camel to be killed, 
which he had purchased for a blanket. A 
vein in his neck was first opened, close to his 
breast ; the blood was received into a kettle, 
placed over the fire and boiled, stirring it all 
the time, till it became thick, and of the 
consistence of bullock's liver : ** our appe- 
tites,** says Riley, " were voracious, and we 
soon filled our stomachs with this), to us, de« 
lieious food-" 

Riley was now furnished with a check-shirt, 
which Sidi told him he had stolen for him : 
Ckrk had met with a piece of an old sail that 
partly covered him : Bums had procured an 
old jacket ; and Horace and Mr. Savage had 
obtained goat-skins. The distance travelled 
on the 27th could not be l^s, Riley says, 
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than sixty-three miles ; yet for eighteen davtf 
the camels had not tasted a drop of water. 

Oo the morning of the2Dth, they proceeded 
in the same direction. 

On the evening of the 1st of October, they 
met with a drove of camels, which had beeii 
watering to the northward : by these people 
they .were conducted to a shallow valley, 
where about fifty tents were pitched: here 
the ground was in many pkces covered with 
short moss, and here and there a few small 
shrubs. The next day the whole party moved 
to the northward. 

On the night of the 5th, they^tliougbt they 
beard the roaring of the sea, which the next 
day was confirmed by Sidi Haraet. 

On the lith, after travelling nearly seventy 
miles, they reached a cluster of bushes, which 
they had seen firom a great distance, looking 
like an island in the midst of a lake : here 
they found some brackish water. On reach- 
ing the height ihey perceived the sea at a 
distance on their left, the sight of which re- 
vived their drooping spirits. They descended 
the heights, and now travelled along the sea 
shore. - • 

On the 17th, still t)raveUing along the sea 
shore, on the sloping bank which rose from 
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tlie sandy beach, they observed the black 
tops of high mountains in the distant horizon 
towaixls the east. On this day they met with 
the first signs of cultivation, and at night 
enjoyed the luxury of sleeping on a heap of 
straw. 

On the 19th, they passed a few rough 
■stone huts, and a stream of clear water 
purling over a pebbly bottom : its banks were 
^covered with green bushes and shrubs in full 
blossom : beyond this were cows, asses, and 
sheep feeding, and date trees adorning and 
shading ihe margin of the rivulet. So sudden 
and unexpected a chsmge threw them into 
jraptures* . 

Here Sidi Hamet told them he should de- 
part for Magadore, leaving them in the cus- 
tody of Seid and another Arab of the name 
of Bo-Mohammed — and that Riley must write 
a letter to his friend at Suara, desiring him to 
pay the money for the ransom of himself and 
people, when they should be free. *' If not,'* 
said he, " you must die for having deceived 
jme, and your men shall be sold for what they 
wrill bring/' He added, " I have fought for 
joii — have suffered hunger, thirst, and fatigue 
— for I believe that God is with you. I have 
paid away all my money on your word: alone 
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A* scrap of paper, a reed, and some black 
liqvor was then brought to Rikyy who wrote 
brieiy the circumstaaces of the loss of 
the ship, his oaptiTity, &c. addtBg, *' Worn 
dovD'to the bon^ by the most dreadful of all 
sufferings — ^naked, and a slave — I implore 
your pity, and trust that such distress will 
not be suffered to plead in vain/' The letter 
was addressed, ** To the English, French, Spa- 
fiMb, or American Consuls, or any Christian 
merchants in Magadore/ The anxiety of 
the captives may be weU imagined. For seven 
days aflber Sidi Hamet^s departure, they were 
shut up in a yard during the day, where cows, 
sheep, and asses rested ; and locked up at 
night in a dreary cellar. 

On the evening of the eighth day, ti Moor 
came into the inclosure, and brought them a 
letter. " I felt,** says Riley, " as if my heart 
was forcing its way up into my throat, and it 
entirely obstructed my breath. I broke it 
open; but my emotions were such that it 
wds impossible for me to read its contents, 
and I banded it to Mr. Savage; for my 
frame trembled to such a degree that I could 
not stand, and I sunk to the earth.** The 
letter was from «« William WBtshire, the 
]^glish Consul :** it %(M them that he had 



agreed to the deaMuids of Skli Hanet, whom 
he kept as an hostage for their safe appear-^ 
ance; that the bearer, Rab Bel-Cossiai| 
would condiict them to Magadoie, This 
Bel-Cotsim was the very man who purchased 
Adams at Wednoon. He also sent them va- 
rious kinds of provisions, cloaks, and shoes. 
Thus acoouteed and fortified^ they set out 
under their new conductor. 

On the Mth October they crossed the 
Wod Schlem, or River Schlem, and the town 
Sehlemah. On their arrival at a walled city 
called Stuka, which might contain about five 
thousand souls, Scheik Alt procured from the 
chief, Muley Ibrahim, an order for iheir de- 
tention, under pretence that they were the 
slaves of Sidi Hamet, his son-in-law, who 
was indebted to him in a large sum of money; 
and it was not before the 4th of November 
that they were able to procure their release. 
After a fatiguing and perilous journey they 
came in sight of Magadore, where £nglish 
colours were floating in the harbour, and the 
Aaierican flag in the city. ** At this blessed 
and transporting sight,'' exclaims Riley, ** the 
little blood remaining in my veins gushed 
through my glowing heart with wild impetuo* 
sity, and seemed to pour a flood of new life 
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Ihfoiigh every part of my exhausted frame.'' 
They were presently met by Mr. Wiltshire, 
whose kind reception and commiseration for 
their sufferings does honour to humaff nature; 
He took each man by the hand, welcomed them 
to life and liberty, ** while tears trickled down 
his manly cheeks, and the sudden rush of all 
the generous and sympathetic feelings of his 
heart nearly choked his utterance.'' Mn Riley 
describes the meeting as so affecting that 
Rais Bel-Cossim wept, and hid himself behind 
a wall, that none might witness so degrading 
and womanish a weakness in a Moor. 

Mr. Wiltshire conducted them to hb house, 
had them all cleansed, clothed, and fed, and 
spared no pains nor expense in procuring every 
comfort, and in administering with hi» own 
hands, night and day, such refreshment as 
their late severe sufferings 'and debility re- 
quired.-* A fact is mentioned, which describes 
better than a whole volume could do the mi- 
serable condition to which these unfortunate 
men were reduced. ** At the instance of Mr. 
Wiltshire,** Riley says, " I was weighed, and 
fell short of ninety pounds, though my usual 
weight, for the last ten years, had been over 
two hundred and forty pounds. The weight 
of my companions was less than I dare to men* 
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tioD ; for I apprehend it would not be believed 
that the bodies of men, retaining the vital 
spark, should not weigh forty pounds ! 

The reflections to which the horrors of his 
late suffering and slavery^ and his providential 
escape from them gave rise, kept Urn almost 
constantly bathed in tears for the greater 
part of a month. « When I had retired to 
rest/' he says, ** and sleep had closed my 
eygs, my mind, still retainmg the strong im- 
pression of my past suffering^, made them the 
subjects of my dreams. I used to rise in my 
sleep, and think I was driving cameb up and 
down the sand-hills near the desert, or along 
the craggy steeps of Morocco; obeying my 
master's orders in putting on the letters, or 
beckets, on the legs and knees of his camels; 
and in the midst of my agonizing toils and 
heart-sickening anxieties, while groping about 
my room, I would hit my head against some- 
thing, which would startle and awaken me : 
then I would throw myself on my bed again 
to sleep, and djream and act over similar 
scenes/' 
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A Warmng to June$ to be coMtumM ofjudguig 
'from iuqdcUnu Circum$ttmce$. 

In the reign of Queen Elisabethy a penon 
was arraigned before Sir James Dyer, Lord 
Chief JiMce of the Court of Common Pleas, 
upon an indictment for the murder of a roan 
who dwelt in the same parish with the pri- 
soner. The first witness against him deposed. 
That on a certain day, mentioned by the wit- 
ness, in the morduig, as he was going through 
a close (which he particularly described), at 
some distance from the path he saw a pcfrson 
lyings in a condition that denoted him to be 
either dead or drunk : That he went to the 
party, and found him actually dead, two 
wounds appearing m his breast, and hb shirt 
and clothes much stained with blood : That 
the wounds appeared to the witness to haire 
been given by the puncture of a fork lying 
near the corpse, which he took up, and ob- 
served it to be marked with the initiSt letters 
of the prisoner's name. The witness at the 
same time produced the fork in court, which 
the prisoner owned to be his, and waved asking 
the witness any questions. 

A- second witness deposed. That on the 
morning of the day on which the deceased 
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was killed, the uritness rose eaiiy, with an 
intent to go to a neighboaring market-town 
(which he named): That as he was stand* 
ing in the entiy of his dwelling-house, the 
door being open, he saw the prisoaer go by, 
dressed in a suit of clothes, the illour and 
fashion of which the witness described : That 
he (the witness) was prevented from going to 
market ; and that afterwards the first witness 
brought notice to the town of the death and 
wounds of the deceased, ana of the prisoner's 
fork bdng found near the corpse : That upon 
this report the prisoner was i^prehended and 
carried before a Justice of the Peace, whom 
he named and pointed at; he being then 
present in court : That he (the witness) fol- 
lowed the prisoner to the Justice's, hoase, 
and attended his examination, during which he 
observed the exchange of raiment which the 
prisoner had made since the time when the 
witness had first seen him in the morning: 
That, at the time of such examinailion, the 
prisoner was dressed in the same clothes 
which he had on at the time of the trial ; and 
thi^ on the witness charging him with having 
changed his clothes, he gave several shafflhig 
aaswers, and would have denied it: That, 
upon the witness mentioning this orcum*' 
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stancie. of.tlie change of dress* the Justke- 
granted a warrant to search the prisoner'* 
house for the clothes described by the witness^ 
as having been pat off since the morning: 
That the witness attended and assisted at the 
search : .That after a nice inquiry, for two 
hours and upwards, the very clothes which 
the witness had described were discovered 
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aittccaled in a straw bed. He then pro- 
duced the bloody clothes in court, which 
the prisoner owned to be his clothes, and to 
have been thrust into the straw-bed with an 
intention to conceal them, on account of their 
being bloody. 

The prisoner also waved asking this second 
witness any questions. 

A tliifd witness deposed to hb having heard 
the prisoner deliver certain menaces against 
the deceased, from whence the prosecutor 
intended to infer a proof of malice propetue. 
In answer to which, the prisoner proposed 
certain questions to the court, leading to a 
discovery of the occasion of the menacing 
expressions deposed to ; and, from the wit- 
ness's answers to those questions, it appeared 
the. deceased. had first menaced the prisoner. 

The .prisoner being called upon to make 
his defence, addressed the foUowing narration 
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to the courty as containing all he knew con^ 
cerning the manner and circumstances of 
the death of the deceased; — viz. That he 
rented a close in the same parish with the 
deceased, and that the deceased rented an^ 
other close adjoining to it : That the only way 
to his own close was through that of the de- 
ceased ; and that, on the day the murder in 
the indictment was said to be committed, he ^ 
rose early in the morning, in order to go to 
work in his close, with his fork in his hand, 
and passing through the deceased^ ground, 
be observed a man at some distance from the 
path, lying down as if dead^or drunk : That 
he thought himself bound to see what con- 
dition the person was in, and, upon getting 
up to him, he found him at the last extremity, 
with two wounds in his breast, from which a 
great deal of blood had issued : That, in order 
to relieve him, he raised him up, and with 
great difficulty set him on his lap : That he 
told the deceased he was greatly concerned at 
his unhappy fate ; and the more so as there 
seemed to be too much reason to apprehend 
he had been murdered : That he entreated the 
deceased to discover, if possible, the occasion 
of his misfortune, assuring him he would use 
his utmost endeavours to do justice to hu 



snfiiriBgs: Hiat the deceased seemed to be 
sensille of what he said, and in the mkbt 
of his agonies attempted, as he thought, to 
speak to him ; but, being seised with a rattlmg 
m his throat, after a hard struggle, he gave 
a dreadful groan, and vomited a great deal of 
Mood, some of which feU on his (the pri* 
soner^s) clothes, and he expired in his arms i 
' That the shock he felt on account of this 
accident was not to be expressed ; and the 
rather as it vras well known that there had 
been a difference between the deeeased and 
himself, on which account he might possibly 
be suspected of the murder : That he there* 
fore thought it advisable to leave the de* 
ceased in the condition he was, and to take 
no farther notice of the patter: That in the 
confusion he was in when he left the place, 
he took away^the deceased's fork, and lefl 
his own in the room of it by the side of the 
corpse : That, being obliged to go to his work, 
be thought it best to shift his clothes, that 
they might not be seen : he confessed he had 
hidden them in the place where they were 
found : That it was true he had dented befmn 
the Justice that he had changed his clothes, 
being conscious that this was an ugly cir* 
cumstaace, which might be «:ged against 
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bim, and being unwilling to be broiigl^jnto 
trouble if he could help it; He 6on4M^ 
this story wi^ a solemn declaration^ thai he 
had related nothing but the truth, wi&out 
adding or diminishing one tittle, as he should 
answer it to God Almighty. Being then 
called upon to produce his witnesses, the 
prisoner answered, with a steady composed 
countenance and resolution of voice, He had 
no witness hut Ood and his oum conscience. 

The Judge then proceeded to deliver his 
charge, in which he pathetically enlarged on 
the heinousness of the crime, and laid great 
stress on the force of evidence, which, al- 
though circumstantial only, he declared he 
thought to be irresistible, and little inferior 
to the most positive proof: thai the prisoner 
had indeed cooked u^ a very plausible story ; 
but if such, or the like allegations, were to 
be admitted in a case of this kind, no mur-* 
derer would ever be brought to justice, such 
Moody deeds being generally perpetrated in 
the dark, and with the greatest secrecy : that 
ttre present case was exempted, in his opi* 
iuon, from all possibility of doubt, and that 
ikkey onght not to hesitate one moment abo«t 
ftsdng ^e prisoner guilty. 

mtt foreman begged of his Lordship, as 
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Ihii was a case of life and death, that the 
Jary%iight be at liberty to withdraw ; and, 
upon this motion, an officer was sworn to keep 
the Jury. 

This trial came on the first in the mornbg ; 
and the Judge having sat till nine at night, 
expecting the return of the Jury, at last sent 
an officer to inquire if they were agreed on their 
verdict, and to signify to them that his Lord* 
ship would wait no longer for them. Some 
of them returned for answer, that eleven of 
their body had been of the same mind from 
the first ; but that it was their misfortune to 
have a foreman who .proved to be a singular 
instance of the most inveterate obstinacy, who, 
having taken up a different opinion from 
them, was unalterably fixed in it. The mes- 
senger was no sooner returned, but the com- 
plai)iing members, alarmed at the thoughts 
of being kept under confinement all the night, 
and despairing of bringing their dissenting 
brother over to their own way of thinking, 
agreed to accede to his opinion ; and, having 
acquainted him with their resolution, they sent 
an officer to detain his Lordship a few minutes, 
and then went into the court, and by their 
foreman brought in the prisoner not guU^* 
His Lordship Could not help expressing the 
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greatest surprise and indigoatioa at this un- 
expected verdict; and, after giving the Jury 
a severe admonition, he refused to record 
their verdict, and sent them back again, with 
directions that they should be locked up all 
night without fire or candle. The whole 
blame was publicly laid on the foreman by the 
rest of the members ; and they spent the night 
in loading him with reflections, and bewailing 
their unhappy fate in being associated with 
so hardened a wretch ; but he remained quite 
inflexible, constantly declaring he would suffer 
death rather than change hb opinion. 

As soon as his Lordship came into court 
the next morning, he sent again to the Jury, 
on which, all the eleven members joined in 
requesting their foreman to go again into 
court, assuring him they would, adhere to their 
former verdict, whatever was the consequence ; 
and on being reproached with their former in- 
constancy, they promised never to desert or 
recriminate upon their foreman any more. 
Upon these assurances they proceeded into 
court, and again brought in the prisoner 
not guilty. The Judge, unable to conceal 
his rage at a verdict which appeared to him 
In the most iniquitous light, reproached them 
with the severest censures, and dismissed 
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them with this cuttiog reflection. That the 
blood of ike deceased lay at their door. 

The prisoner, on his part, fell on his knees, 
and, with uplifted eyes and hands, thanked 
God for his deliverance; and, addressing 
himself to the Judge, cried out, You see, my 
Lord, that God and a good coiucience are the 
bett witnesses. 

These circumstances made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of the Judge, and, as 
soon as he was retired from court, he en- 
tered into discourse with the High Sheriff 
upon what had passed, and particularly ex- 
amined him as to his knowledge of this leader 
of the Jury. The answer this gentleman 
gave his Lordship was, that he had been ac- 
quainted with him many years ; that he had an 
estate of fifty pounds per annum, and that he 
rented a very considerable farm besides ; that 
he never knew him charged with an ill action, 
and that he was universally esteemed in his 
neighbourhood. 

For farther information, his Lordship like- 
wise sent for the Minister of the parish, who 
gave the same favourable account of his 
parishioner, — with this addition, that he was 
a constant churchman and a devout commu- 
mcant. 
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Tfabese accounts rather iacreaaed his Lord- 
ship's perplexity, from which be could tUnk 
of no expedient to deliver himself but by 
having a conference in private with the only 
person who eould give him satisfEK^tion. This 
he desired the Sheriff to procure, who readily 
offered his searvice^ and without delay brought 
about the desiced interview. 

Upon the Juryman's being introduced to 
the Judge, hm Lordship and he retired into a 
closet, where his Lordship opened his reasons 
for desiring that visit; makmg no scrapie of 
acknowledging the uneasiness he was under, 
and conjuring his visitor frankly to discover 
hb reasons for acquitting the prisoner. The 
Juryman returned for answer. That he had 
sufficient reasons to justify his conduct, and 
that he was neither airaid nor ashamed to 
reveal them ; but as he had hitherto locked 
them up in his own breast, and was under no 
compulsion to disclose them, he expected his 
Lordship would engage, upon kU homimr, to 
keep what he was about to unfold as secret 
as he himself had done; which his Lordship 
having promised to do, the Juryman proceeded 
to givie him the following account: — That the 
deceased being tytheman of the parish where 
ha (the Juryman) lived, he had, the morning 
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of his decease, been in his (the Juryman's) 
groands amongst his corn, and had done him 
great ii\)ustice by taking more than his due, 
and acting otherwise in a most arbitrary man- 
ner : That when he complained of this treat- 
ment, he had not only abused him with scur- 
rilous language, but that the deceased had 
likewise struck at him several times with his 
fork, and had actually wounded him in two 
places, the scars of which wounds he then 
shewed hb Lordship:' That the deceased 
seemed bent on mischief, and he (the Jury* 
man) had no weapon to defend himself, and 
no other way to preserve his own life but by 
closing in with the deceased and wrenching 
the fork out of his hands; which having 
effected, the deceased attempted to recover 
the fork, and, in the scuffle, received the 
two wounds which had occasioned his death : 
That he was inexpressibly concerned at the 
accident, and especially when the prisoner 
was taken up on suspicion of the murder : 
That the former assizes being but just over, 
he was unwilling to surrender himself, and 
to confess the matter, because his farm and 
affieiirs would have been ruined by his lying in 
a gaol so long: That he was sure to have 
been acquitted on his trial ; for that he bad 
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consulted the ablest lawyers oi^ the case, who 
had all agreed, that as the deceased had been 
the aggressor, he would only be guilty of 
manslaughter at the most : That it was true 
he had suffered greatly in his own mind on 
the prisoner's account; but, being well as- 
sured that imprisonment would be of less 
consequence to the prisoner than to himself, 
he had suffered the law to take its course: 
Th£it in order to render the prisoner's con- 
finement as easy to him as possible, be had 
given him every kind of assistance, and had 
whoUy supported his family ever since : That 
in order to get him cleared of the charge laid 
against him, he could think of no other expe- 
dient than of procuring himself to be sum- 
moned on the Jury, and sit at the head of 
them, which with great labour and expense 
he had accomplished; having all along de- 
termined in his own breast, rather to die him- 
self than to suffer any harm to be done to the 
prisoner. 

His Lordship expressed great satisfaction 
at this account; and, after thanking him for 
it, and making this further stipulation. That 
in case his Lordship should happen to survive 
him, he might-then be at liberty to relate this 
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■tofj, ttat it might be delivered down to pot- 

tefity, the coaference broke up. 

The Juryman lived fifteen years afterwards. 

The Judge inquired after him every year; 

.and, happening to survive him, delivered the 

above relation. 

Gr«fi/toii«ii*f Magazhe. 



Frances and Isabella, the two Sisters of Re- 

culver. 

Towards the end of the troublesome times, 
when England was shaken by the feuds of 
the houses of York and Lancaster, there re- 
sided, in a village near the banks of the Med- 
way, a gentleman whose name was Geoffrey 
De Saint Clair, descended from a family of 
great antiquity and repute in those parts. 
The many lances and pieces of armour that 
hung round the old hall did not render it more 
respectable than did the unbounded benevo- 
lence of its possessor. The poor sat at his 
gate, and blessed hb liberal hand ; and never 
a pilgrim reposed in his porch, without hav- 
ing reason to remember in his orisons its hos- 
pitable owner. 

Sabt Clair had allied himself in marriage 



with the Lady MtvgareC 'De B^yt^ a wonuui 
of high birth and xare endcMmients ; whose 
accomplisbmenis mi^t have embaUished the 
greatest scenes, had not a lore of domestic 
life and a religious cast of mind induced her 
to prefer retirement. All her leisure hours, 
which her &mily did not call for, were spent 
in duties ffiich, in that age, ladies of the 
noblest rank exercised, without thinking they 
demeaned their stations: she relieved the 
indigent, advised with the unfortunate, and 
visited the sick ; and she brought up her twin-' 
daughtersp Frances and Isabella, in the same 
sentiments ; accustoming them very eariy to 
attend upon her in all these primitive acts of 
piety. As these young ladies were the only 
children of Saint Clair and Lady Margaret, 
the parents devoted their attention to the 
edncation of them, and had the comfort to 
find in their minds so rich a soil that every 
thing prospered which was planted in them : 
QO useful knowledge was omitted ; no ex- 
ternal accomplishment neglected. 

Frances and kabella were now arrived at 
the age of twenty-five. The amiableness of 
theircharacters, their enlarged understandings, 
and the gracefulness of their persons,, won 
the admiration and esteem of all vyfao/ ap* 
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pvoached them. They had, from similitude 
of manoere and sentiment, contracted such 
a rare affection for each other that it seemed 
as if nature, by forming them together, had 
prepared them for that extraordinary union 
which was to distinguish their lives ; and for 
those effusions of elevated friendship which 
the loss of their mother was new to call 
forth. Lady Margaret was seised by a 
sudden illness, which, in a few days, carried 
her off, and introduced sorrow into one of 
the happiest families in the world. 

It would be difficult to describe the sounds 
of woe which, on this occasion, echoed through 
the mansion, or the sighs of the disconsolate 
poor under the windows. The grief of St. 
Clair, after the many years of uninterrupted 
happiness that he had enjoyed with Lady 
Margaret, in its first attack, almost ovier- 
powered his reason ; — whilst Frances and 
Isabella had the weight of a father's sorrow 
added to their own; and were compelled 
to smother their feelings, great as they 
were, and assume a fortitude which their 
hearts disowned, that they might the better 
alleviate the sufferings of their disconsolate 
parent. 

Though Saint Clair called in aid ail his 
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philosophy to support him iiiid«r the loss of 
his beloved Lady Margaret ; yet his health 
declined binder the effects of silent |prief» and 
in about a year his orphan daughters were 
called to mourn over the grave of both their 
parents. 

During this mournful year, the greatest 
comfort thcte ladies received was from the 
frequent vbits of their uncle, John De Saint 
Ctair, who was at that time Abbot of the 
monastery of Saint Augustine, in Canterbury, 
of which place there are at this day such 
noble remains existing. He was the younger 
brother of Geoffry, though there was but 
the diffefence of a year between them ; and 
was reputed to be a man of so much learning 
and virtue, that Saint Clair, by his will, re- 
commended his children to his care and pro«> 
teelion, bequeathing to each of them a very 
large inheritance. 

The manner in which Frances had been 
iiroaght up, added to her natural turn of 
flund, and the eii;ample of a mother she so 
much revered, determined her to a life of 
religious retirement ; and a great Convent of 
Benedictine Nuns, not very distant from Fa- 
versham, happening, a few months after, to 
lose their principal (who was always one of 
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a coMMcNMt fcnily), the Abbot of Sm 
A«fMCM» ptrceiviDg her fixed hi her scheqi 
of iife» pio c ured her to be named the Lad 
AMieOTofit. 

kabellat who had nerer ytt been gejlaratei 
AxMM her sister, would on this occasion moi 
wWaiij have taken the veil. " The sam 
VBNiC.'" ta^ 8he« ** hath ever hitiwrto covere 

have been oar wiahety Ih 
I — the gimve hath divide 
411: 4^iriiii lAmie mte Imiht aa the aniablenes 
>Kt^4iPK>iiMh9k smI sMI akMM divide « froi 

VW.^Mm was sack hart by this declan 
tMi <Mr his aieee. He desired her to banis 
^Mia her tfaoaght sdch a resolution ; an 
tiMM not to intimate to her, that France 
haviif devoted herself to the cloister^ all 
fsmiined the oatj support of the familj^c 
St. Clair; that her virtues should rath< 
tasbellish society than be Ic^ within tli 
walls of a monastery ; and wtehed she wouh 
by accepting Aoine alliance of suitable ran 
and fbrftine, permit those accomplishmeiit 
to be seen by the worlds ^hich shfe sought t 
hide in obliviott« 

Frances^ on her -part, however she wa 
eharmed triHi tfaiii testiinb«|f of her sister 




affection, joined in nen^baeiH with her unol^ 
-^expiesMug to; her how much haf^ier i^ 
should t>e to see her seide heraelf by mar^ 
riage, and imitate the good life and example 
of. their excdttent mother. 
' *' Lam. not, yon. know/' says she, " by the 
religioiM office I fill, tied down to. all thoae 
)rule8 whkdi mast of coarse be imposed oa 
yon: my liberty remains. We shall have 
ooostant oj^ortonities of continahig that 
intercourse of love our hearts so mutually 
desirp. It will be the highest pleasure to ^me 
to see yott united to a man worthy your 
choice ; preserving, in oar fathei^s castle^ 
that hoapitality for which it has so long been 
fianed>;»^-aBd ■ whensoever you shall wish to 
wake* a ahort retreat from the bustle of the 
world, oor holy house will aibrd you a peace- 
able a6]/iu«^.'' 

It was not without great difficulty, that 
by the repeated aolicitations of Frances and 
her imale, Isabella was prevailed on to relin- 
quish entarely her intention of entertog amo- 
nastio lile» She resided for some time in her 
AiihcrViMMierahle old manmon on the Medway, 
aecoaipanied by a widowed aunt, her father's 
fliattr; who, at intervals, attended her on 
visits to Frances, — ^and idso, at particular 
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$ea80DS» to the Abbot, at hit hoase, whieii 
was a DoUe buUdiag, adjoiabg to the mo- 
nastery of Saint Augustin. 

^It was in one of these visits to her uncle/ 
that she became acquainted with Hairy De 
Belyille, between whose father and the Abbots 
there had long subsisted a most firm friend- 
ship. He was of good birth, though muck 
inferior to Isabella in fortune; his fitther'a 
estate having severely suffered in the confu- 
sion of those turbulent times. 

BdviUe was now in bis twenty^ninth year ; 
his figure was graceful and manly,— and, to 
a disposition as amiable Jts bis person, was 
joined an understanding both quick and strong, 
and which had been improved by the beat 
education that the fashion of the age allow- 
ed. He had been sent to travel over Europe, 
— had resided in several of its prinoipml 
courts,— and was now on His return firOm 
a short expedition into France, and had 
stopped at Canterbury to pay his respects 
to the Abbot, and to deliver kirn certain 
letters with which he had been charged. 

Belville, on his first return to E^;laiid, a 
few years previous to. the present period, had 
been honoured by the patron^e 6f Richard 
puke of Gloucester, near whose person he 



keld an employmeBt which could not \onig 
dispense with his absence ; for that prince^ 
being now mounted on the throne of England, 
the whole nation was thrown into a hostile 
state. . 

It will not be wondered at, if, after Belville 
and Isabella had been a few days together, 
their mutual accomplishments and their mu- 
tual deure to please should have made them 
much charmed with .one another. Belville 
felt himself enamoured of his. fair companion, 
and had the satisfaction ^ to perceive that 
his attention tocher .was. not. thrown away* 
Though he took, leave,'. after .a short, time, 
' to go to London, yet he found an excuse for 
returning very soon; .and,- having reason to 
think he had made, a favourable impression 
on Isabella, did not long hesitate to propose 
himself to her as one who would be happy 
to pass his hS^j^ the society of so engaging 
a woman. His offer was not less pleasing to 
Isabella than it was to her uncle and Frances; 
the latter of ^hom agreed to give up to 
her sister her right in the Castle of Saint 
Clair, yhere it was proposed they should 
reside. 

Every thing was preparing for their nup- 
tiab ; and nothing could wear a fiurer fiioe 
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of prosperity than did thin purposed unioii 
of true and* disinterested affection ; when 
tbo saecessfiil progress \fbkk ike arms of 
Henry of Richmond nowmade in die kingdom 
obliged Richard to put forth his utmost force/ 
and for this purpose to swnmon all bis ser- 
vants to atif^nd his camp ; amongst whom, as 
before meitiontd, was the intended bade- 
groom^ — ^who at this time wonU moit willingly 
have waved the service, had not his own nine 
sense of honour and his Mai for his royal 
nMiiTter overcome every prtv«te motive. 
• Were we ta follow doselji^ lie manuscript 
firom whence the substance erf this sto^ is 
drawn» it would lead us mto <some «( ihe bis* 
tsrieal transactions of those times/ v<^h^tte 
thready sufficiently known ; — only It is wotfthy 
of being remembered, that tli«re are «nco- 
mimns bestowed on the chaituster and person 
of Ri<4ianf, iipon both of '«|||||^h hisliNtans 
have thrown so much defomrffjt 

We shall theretoe pass orer those circnm- 
stances, which are foreign to the present sub- 
ject ; and only observe, that the unfortunate 
Belville was amongst those of the Kiiig'o fol- 
lowers who shared in the signal defeat of 
their royal master, in Bosworft FieM. He 
was neiur Richard in great part of the battle^ 
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and was i(lso a witness of fti^ 4/catb- His 
own horse being killed und^i* himi either by 
the fall or by bein|^ trampled on in th^ con- 
fusion his A^gli was broken ; and, after Ricfa|- 
mopd's party bad obtained the victory, he W9^ 
carried, with severed others wounded^ into 
Leicester, wbejne, his mnk b^g kno^'n, he 
was lodged ip. fi iDona^ery of Bla^rFriars in 
th^ city. 

His .page, Bertram, who had served km 
.ffpn(i hip infancy, took care that every assist- 
ance shofild be procured bin^ ; but the fever, 
wbi^sb was oceaiipqed by the accident^ to- 
^^ther witii the many bruises he had receii^- 
ed, left neither himself nor those about hiip 
any other prospect than that of approaching 
defitb. 

Those mrhp contemplate BelviUe as, a few 
weeks before, in the full vigou^r of youth, 
flatting biitti||f with every expectation of 
happiness that virtue, fortune, and an ynioii 
with one of the loveliest of women, could pi'e- 
sent to his irasgin^tion ; and now picture him 
stretched on a poor pallet, bis countenance 
sbrjunk itpd Wj^, and death already fixed upon 
his visage ; cannot surely, from the contrast, 
avoid a aigh «it the fallacy of bum^n hopes ! — 
A Ijttl^ before be expired, be desiii^pd tp l^e 
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left tloiie with hit page, that he might give 
his latest orders. 

<' Bertram,'' says he, looking wistfully on 
him, ** the day that hath mined our sove- 
reign's fortune hath blasted mine; and that 
too when it shone the fairest, -^hou Ivih 
soon render me the last of thy faithful ser- 
vices. Let my body rest with the fathers of 
this house ; and as soon as thou hast seen its 
due rites performed, speed thee to Canter- 
bury, and acquaint the holy Abbot of St. 
Augustine with the bloody eient of yesterday. 
Conjure him, that he unfo^l it to my intend- 
ed bride in such a manner as his. discre- 
tion shall advise. Bear her this jewel from 
my finger, in token that my last thoughts 
dwelt on her ; and tell her, my only sigh in 
leaving this world was for the losing her, 
whose virtues so embellish it! " 

The faithful Bertram dro|pped a tear of 
affection and gratitude over the grave of his 
gallant master; and, journeying to Canter- 
bury with a bursting heart, presented him- 
self before the Abbot with such a counte- 
nance as hardly needed a tcMpiie to tell his 
melancholy errand. 

The arrival of Belville's page could not be 
long a secret to Isabella, who was then at her 



xincle% and whose mind instantly ftNreboded 
some extraordinary event, though the news 
of the battle had not yet reached that city. 

When Saint Clair was himself sufficiently 
composed to open the moumfal business to 
his niece, he spared none of that ghostly 
comfort which a good man would offer on 
such an occasion. 

Isabella, after giving way to the first trans- 
ports of passion, assumed a fortitude and re- 
signation which her piety alone could inspire. 
She desired that Bertram might be detained 
two or three days at the monastery ; and as 
soon as her mind was more fortified, she would 
dispatch him to her sister Frances, whom she 
could then bear to see with more calmness, 
and to whom she sent the following letter by 
the hands of the page. 

*< Most beloved Sister, 

I am plunged from the height of imal- 
ginary happiness into the depth of real 
** distress I The messenger who delivers this 
** will iafbrmyou of my situation ; and to him 
'* I refer jgflbr particulars, which I am un« 
** able to owell on. — Belville is no more. 
'* All that dream of happiness which I hoped 
*' for from an alliance with that dear, tbaC 
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*^ attiable mas, is vanished ia aa iafttaat 1 aad 
'* I wake ktouthe world, Uiat hath no object 
*' for my regard but the affection of my e?er 
** tender ^Frances l*^! support my adversity 
** with all the fortitude I oaa summoa up; 
*' hmt Heaven only knows the struggles of my 
*' heart ! From the time that the united soli- 
" citations of you and my uncle prevailed on 
'' me (though lehidantiy) to absent myself 
'' from you, my soul hath been agitated be* 
''tween hope and disappointment. 1 will 
"' tmst the fallacv of the world no mere: the 
'' remainder of my days shall be passed with 
*' you ; imd we will end life, as we began it^ ia 
*' an inseparable union. Your converse, and 
'^ the solitude of a cloister, can alone restore 
" traaquiility to the mind of your ever-faithr 
- ful and disconsolate „ Isabella.'' 

When the Lady Abbess sawher aister, she 
funnd her still saore confirmed in. her resolu- 
tftso (rfentefing on a monafittciile. Her uncle, 
cooofiiving it nngbt best restore a calm to 
her tooaUed apiiks, no longer oppaaed it; 
attd as soon as her affairs weiAMplfty ad- 
justed, omd iefecy.thing prepaiS, ate taok 
tte vet (in :iiie «oarveat whene Fraoaes pre- 
tilled. ■-■■.:;■. 



Isabella now found in religion the onijr 
consolation for her past misfortunes; and. 
though the remembrance of her beloved BeU 
ville would often come across her and spread 
a temporary gloom over her mind, yet sb^ 
constantly strove to dispel it by piety and 
res^nation* The two sisters enjoy^ all liiat. 
heartfelt pleasure which arises from rooted 
friendship : and, as the effects of benevolent 
dispositions operate on all around, their's 
served to communicate happiness to all the 
sisterhood. 

The Louvain manuscript informs us, that 
after these ladies had passed nearly fourteen 
years in this peaceful retirement, the Abbess 
was seized with an alarming fever, the effects 
of which hung so long upon her that they 
greatly endangered her life. It is not difficult 
to Conceive what Isabella's sufferings were, 
in this dreadful interval of suspense and ap* 
prehension, nor that the anxiety of her mind 
must have been severe till her. sister was ,i;e- 
stored to health. 

Franks, during her illness, had made a 
private vt^w jflbe blessed Virgin Maiy, that 
if she recovered, she would send some costly 
offering to a chapel which was consecrated 
to her at a little port, called Bradstow, or 
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BroftdBtatn, ia the Isle of Thanet (part of 
which chapel is at this day remaining) ; and 
in which was an image of the Virgin^ that 
was esteemed to possess snch miraculous^ 
powers that pilgrimi^ came firom parts i^ery 
remote to visit it. The chapel was held in 
such veneration that all ships passing with- 
in sight of it are said to have constantly 
lowered their top-sails to salute it. The 
feast of the Invention of the holy Cross.which 
was the 3d day of May, being to be cele* 
brated there with great solemnity^ Frances's 
gratitude for her recovery, and for the sup- 
posed intercession of the Virgin, determined 
her to go herself at that time and fulfil her 
vow. 

Isabella obtained permission to accompany 
her sister in this devout purpose; and the roads 
being little frequented in that age, and a horsb 
almost the only means of conveyance, they 
resolved to put themselves, with two attend^ 
ants, aboard a passage-sloop that usually 
went, at stated times, from Feversham to 
Broadstairs, and other parts^ong the coast 
between tliat place and the Q^pui* * 

They set sail in the evening, but had not been 
at sea above two hours before ii violent storm 
arose. Every one who is acquainted with the 



navigation of this coast, quite to the mouth 
of the Thames, knows how difficult it is ren- 
dered by reason of the many flats and banks 
of sand that obstruct it. 

The suddenness and fury of the storm, 
together with the thunder and lightning that 
accompanied it, threw a dismay amongst all 
the passengers : and the mariners, from the 
opposition of the wind and tide, were unable 
to direct the vessel. To pursue their course 
was impracticable : they therefore attempted 
to save themselves by running in on shore, at a 
place called Reculver (which is a small village, 
though of great antiquity, situate on the 
borders of the Isle of Thanet) ; but the ad- 
vance of night and a thick fog prevented them 
"from discerning exactly whereabout they were. 
Every endeavour to reach the shore was frus- 
trated by the storm driving them from it; 
and their sails being all shattered, a sudden 
swell of the sea bore them quite out of their 
direction, and struck the vessel on a bank of 
sand, called the Horse, that lies a little off 
from J^culver* The surprise, the confusion, 
and the a{!|Rhension of immediate death, 
that must naturally rush into the mibds of 
people who are on the point of being wrecked, 
tn only be justly felt or described by those 
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who have stood in to dreadfol a utiaalion« 
Each one recommeoded himself to God aad 
to his tutelar saint. Tlie mariners hoisted 
out their long-boat as precipitately aa they 
poald: and that which most agitated the 
thooihts of Frances and Isabella was the 
mutual preservation of each other. 

Scarcely was th^ boat on the surlace of 
the waves, when every one waa eager to rush 
into it; — ^for it was certain the vessel must 
bulge in a few hours; aad» to add t^o the 
horror, night advanced. The Captain, almost 
by force, dragged the Lady Abbess and her 
sister from the cabin ; and, scarcely had he 
helped the first, half dead as she was, down 
the side of the ship, when those who were 
already in the boat, finding they must all perish 
if mpre got in, pushed off instantly, and rowed 
towards shore: in sfNte of the menaces of 
the Captain, who stood on deck supporting 
Isabella, the entreaties of the Abbess, who 
wan wild to return, or the cries of the pas- 
•engers le|l behind. 

The oaly fci^t hope which .now remained 
to those p$ board was, that ll|||ves8el might 
possibly hoAd together till some assistance 
/eould be obtained from the shore, which 
they still flattered tbemselvea would come i« 
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caJB^ tbe boat reached the land ; which it pro* 
videtttially did> though with the utmost riak^ 
Every one who remained in the v^sel was 
resigned to his fate ; and surrounded as Isa* 
bella was by impending death, it afforded no 
small consolation to her to think there was 
a possibility Uiat her sister had escaped. 

I^ was four hours after the arrival of the 
boat^ before any one durst venture out : when 
the storm abating with the departure of the 
tide, and the day being netgr dawning, a large 
boat put off to the wreck. When those who 
went to assist got to it, they found all the 
people on board retired to different places 
beneath the deck, great part of which was 
hnriLcn away. Isabella had remained in the 
cabin, one side of which was also washed off, 
and the room half filled with water : she was 
almost exhausted by the terrors she had 8us« 
tained, the bruises she had received, and the 
extreme cold in which she had so long suf^ 
fered. They led her with die utmost gentle* 
ness from this wretched place, while she, all 
pale and trembling, scarcely comprehended 
at first what the^ere doing ; yet life seemed 
to flash anew in her countenance, on hearing 
that her sister was preserved. 

As «oon as they bad brought her on shore, 
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she was inpported by several women^ who 
were waiting to receive her, and conducted 
to the house where the Lady Abbess was. 
Ermncesy transported at the first sight of her 
sister, ran out to meet Isabella, who, the mo- 
went she approached, made an effort to spring 
forward to her, but sunk down overpowered in 
tlie arms of her attendants. Frances clasped 
htr hand, and in an eager joy would have ut- 
tered sometbii^, bat could only faintly pro- 
nouMe her name, and fell at her feet in a 

swoon. 

Isabella was nsunediately put into bed, 
and r ec e ived eveiy assistance that could be 
iwwj wr t d : b«t her strength and spirits were 
«(» to (edntusted, by the terror and fatigue 
^lAffdli ha mind and body had undergone, and 
Iji W ia ining so many hours in water, that she 
liiiMi but to the evening of the following day. 

Frances, though still sinking from the 
«lM>ck and agitation of the preceding night, 
ftirgot, in her attention to her sister, her own 
sufferings. She never stirred firom her bed- 
aide, and often accused herself, as being the 
Altai cause of all that had befallen her, by 
suffering her attendance in this expedition. 
Isabella chid her for thinking so, declaring it 
^Kts the will of Heaven, to which she patient- 






ly submitted. "Though we came into the 
world together/' sajs she^ " yet we were sot 
destined to perish together. A time must 
inevitably have come when death would have 
dissolved our union. I rejoice that I am not 
the survivor. I die, where I have ever wished 
to live, in tiie arms of the most beloved of 
sisters. Pray for the repose of my soul ; and 
lay me in the tomb which you have allotted to 
be your own, that one grave may in death 
hold our remains, who in life had but one 
heart." 

Th^ loss of Isabella plunged the Lady 
Abbess into that deep distress which minds 
formed, like her*s, with the noblest sentiments 
of tenderness and benevolence, must on such 
a trial inevitably feel. She caused the body 
of her unfortunate sister to be transported in 
solemnity to their convent; where, after it 
had been exposed with accustomed rites, it 
was deposited, with every mark of respect, in 
a vault on one side of the shrine of Saint 
Benedict, bedewed with tears of the most 
iieartfelt sorrow dropped from the eyes of all 
the sisterhood. 

When time and reflection had somewhat 
calmed her affliction, Frances failed not to 
transmit by the hands of her confessor (her 
uncle, the Abbot, having been some time deadX 



her inteaded offieriog to ttie Virgia of Broad- 
steici, -^ aecowpaqiad by a dopaiioa for 
tweWe Mas9es, .to b% said fof the nefHwa of 
Iiabelia's squL Aod aooa after— -to per)><e- 
taate the memory of her riatci:, as weB as 
to direct marimsra in thetr coitfae». that 
tkey might escape the aad calamity her- 
aelf had so fatally eapew uced — ^be .oaiised 
a very aocient dhurdb, that stood oa a risiof^ 
ground just above the village, of B^culver, 
and which was greatly fallen into decay, to 
be restored, and much enlarged, — and at 
one end thereof to be erected two towers 
with lofty spires upon them, the which she 
directed should be caUfid " The Sisters.: *' 
and to this day it retains the name* and is a 
sea-mark of great utHity. 
. . Id. less than aeyen years, the whple church 
was com|ileted ; :whicb she endowed v^y li- 
berally^ by a grant out of her own fprtque.; ^ 
and ordained, Ibalk there should be celebrated 
one solemn mass on the first day of every 
month (the wreck having bapp^n^d on t)|e 
first of May); and that a perpetual litaiiy 
should be sung for the eternal peace Of ih^ 
departed Isabella* 

She lived, to see ber will in tbe^Q pafti*- 
cuiars begun > to be. executedy as nirell M to 
Ji)estow many oilier lebari^bfe doo^tioafb 
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not only on the convent over which she 
presided, but on several other religious in* 
stittttions, — and was, from her amiable cha- 
racter and pious example, beloved and te* 
spected to the last hour of her life. 

She survived Isabella eleven years, and 
died, most sincerely and deservedly lamented, 
towards the end of the year 1612. Her re- 
mains, pursuant to her own desire, were de* 
posited by the side of those of her sister, with 
all the solemnity due to her high rank, and 
office. A mimument was erected near to the 
pbce where they were interred^ with their 
figures kneeling, hand in hand, before across^ 
-— ftud beneath it a plate of brass, recordmg 
their unshaken friendship. 

KeMs Skeiches/rom Nqtuire' 



ExtrcLordinary BUerpodtkm of Providence. 

Tu£ following account was contained in a 
letter from Newcastle, dated January Id* 
1196. — *' Not long ago a countryman, making 
up a hedge near un old stone quarry in the 
neighbouiiiood of Sunderland, went to eat 
Us dinner (which he had with him) in a deep 
cavity oar hollow place, to be sheltered from 
tb^. w^ttber ; and, aa. he went along, pulled off 
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his hedgiBg-gloTefl or mitteDs^ and threvr them 
down at some dutance from one another. 
While at hia repast, he observed a raven take 
up one of them, with which it flew away ; 
and very soon afterwards the raven retomed, 
lighted upon the ground, took np the other 
mitten, and went off with that as before. 
Being surprised, he arose to see if he 
cottki find out the reason of so odd an acci- 
dent, and to observe what became of his mit- 
tens. He had hardly got clear of the quarry, 
before he saw a large quantity of ground, 
full of loose pieces of rock, tumble down into 
the very place where he had been seated; and 
where, if he had continued a minute longer, 
he must have been inevitably crushed to 
pieces." 

J%e Idon Sermon. 

A DISCOURSE, to which this singular title is 
given, is occasionally preached in the church 
of St. Catherine-Cree, to commemorate a 
most remarkable instance of the interposition 
of Divine Providence, and in token of grateful 
and pious remembrance of the Divine pro- 
tection so opportunely afforded ther^^4 
So long ago as the reigns of James and 
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Chailes I. lived Sir John Gkiyor, Knight, a 
wealthy citizen of London, and a merchant 
of the first eminence. To his spirit of com« 
mercial adventure he was indebted for his 
elevated rank in society, and the opulence 
which enabled him so honourably to support 
it. He was an inhabitant of the ward of 
Aldgate, and a liberal benefactor to the church 
and poor of the parish of St. Catharine-Cree, 
in which he resided. 

He had planned a mercantile speculation, 
the success of which he conceived materially 
depended upon his personal superintendence. 
With a view to its execution, he embarked 
on board a vessel richly freighted with his 
property, and sailed to the coast of Asia. 
The different places he visited with his mer« 
chandize, and the accidents he encountered 
in so long and perilous a voyage, have not 
been transmitted to our times. Probably 
his papers were destroyed by the great fire 
of London. The adventure which forms the 
present subject is the only one of which we 
have any dbtinct account. 

This gentleman, travelling with a caravan 
of merchants across the deserts of Arabia, by 
some unaccountable fatality separated from 
bb companions, and night overtook him be-r 



for« he btc9me acmsiUe of his daiigdr.; He ill 
v»ia endeavoured to i^e^^aiti the craavan; it had 
advanced too imr^ mad he was enlFeiaped in 
all the hom»ni of darkness, k the midst of 
a dreary aad dismai desert. Ko plaee* ^f 
refuge was near, and he seemed the* destin^ 
prey of the savage animals he heard roaring 
for food at a short distaaoe from htm. In 
thisawfiil ntnation, neither hid coinrafe, his 
presence of mind, nor his reliance oil Heaven, 
ibfsopk him. His own exertions he knew wiere 
Tain ; and he therefore resigned himself^ like 
a true Chvistian, to the disposal qf QoAi He 
did not, like Jephtha or Idomerieus, makeitesh 
vows which conld not be fulfilled Without a 
crioie ; hut, actuated by a just sentiitteBt of 
religion, he fell on hrs knees, prayed fervently, 
and devou% prdmised, that if God would 
rescue him from the impending danger, the 
whole pToduee of his merchandise should be 
giiteu as an offering in benefaetkms to die 
poor, on his retuni to his native cootftrf; 
At this moment a lion of treiuemdow siee 
was approaching hkn. Death appeared in- 
evitable; but, wheAer it was owing to *ihe 
prayers of the pious knight, or to ^be ge- 
nerous nature xyi the noble animal, the ihct 
was, that the Hon,' aA^r prswKng voiNid hkB> 
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hmt\m^ bm shaggy 'hair, atid eyeiog'hitii ap- 
patiently with fierce inteot, saddenlj slopped 
shorty turned round, and wlLlked quietly away 
without ofivring him the Blightcctt injury. The 
ktil^t continued in the sanie sdppliant pos- 
ture till the mornhig dawned, when he pur- 
sued hki'jp«irney,/ and happily; came u^ with 
his /Heiii^> who bad consideeed him for ever 
lt>st'. 'Aus remainder of his voyage wasr pn>s- 
^t^hs: he disposed of his ivdght to adVin-* 
tttge, and readied' EnghiBd with incr^utd 
#fealth, ' 

• tie was not unmindfal of thi» towliehad 
Aia<de in the desert, but^ without 4eiay, pfo^ 
c^^ed to carry it into effect. Todtffennt 
dhavities he distributed oonwderabie ahnsj 
but particularly to th« poor of his own^parish^ 
and among other donations, he bdquealbied 
200^ to the church of St. Caftherine^Creey io 
h6 laid out in the purchase of an estate, the 
profits of which were also to be a]p^lied to th^ 
poor, on condition that a ftermota should be 
occasionally preached in that church, to com* 
memorate his deliverance frotn the paws of 
thi^lioii. 

The fallowing account of the se^ce onooe 
fyf those occasions was given in a newspaper 
of Oelobieir W, IBO^.*- 



" Wcdncfdiar the lOth was die day a|H 
pointed for the cekbratioii (of die event 
above related). The church-bell of St. Ca- 
therine-Cree tolled, as nsnal, for Divine Ser-» 
vice ; and when the congregation were aaaem- 
bled, the Morning Prayen were read. The 
Fimt Lesson for the day was appropriatdy 
taken from the sixth chapter of Daniel, where 
it is recorded, that after the Prophet was 
cast into the lions' den, the Lord ^ot their 
BMHitfas, so that they did not hart htm. The 
verses of the xxiuvth Psalm, inferring, that 
those who fear the Lord shall walk in safety, 
though hungry lions roar around them, was 
sung by the charity children. After the ad- 
vice, the Rector of the parish pronounced 
what is aptly called the * Lion Sermon;' 
taking for his text the eighth verse of the' fifth 
ehvpUx of the First Epbtle of Peter:—' Be 
sober, be vigilant, because your '^adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.' After descant- 
ing with great eloquence upon the necessity of 
giving heed to the admonitory counsel of ih<^ 
Apostle, the preacher concluded his discourse 
by representing the virtue, charity, pietyi and 
unshaken constancy of Sir John Gayor, as 
examples every way worthy of imitatm,'' 
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Remarkable Intiamee of the Bemiciiatum of 
a Young Woman, who was hanged on a 
faUe Charge of Robbery . 

M. Mkrcibr, in his Tableau de Paris, relates 
the following extraordinary fact. 

About seventeen years ago (i. e. in 1706), 
an innocent young country girl, of handsome 
and engaging person, was hired as a servant 
by a man at Paris, who was, unfortunate 
for her, contaminated with almost every vice 
incident to human nature. This wretch was 
so struck with her beauty that he left no 
means untried to seduce her; but she vms 
virtuous, and resisted all hb wicked attempts. 
Being a stranger at Paris, and without any 
friend to receive her, she dreaded to quit the 
house of her persecutor, and with equal re* 
lactance continued. At length her virtuous 
resistance so inflamed this wretched being 
that he formed one of the most diabolical 
plans of vengeance that ever entered the hu* 
nuiB mind. He privately conveyed a quantity 
of plate, marked vrith his name, into the box 
where the girl kept her clothes ; and then, 
declaring he had been robbed, sent for aa 
officer of police, had her taken into custody, 
and made his report to the magistcate of the 
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things that were missing. The officer, 09 
opening her box and finding the articles 
supposed to be stolen, communicated the in- 
formation to the magistrate, who, being fully 
persuaded of her guilt, committed her to 
prison. Here she fell on her knees, and sup-» 
plicated the monster, bu( in vain: her tears 
were the only proof of her innocence, in op- 
position to the apparent fiict laid to her 
charge, the evidence of which appeared to 
be incontrovertible. She was shortly after 
brought to trial, when, wilh the aid of the 
master's circumstantial evidence, she was 
found guilty, ordered for execution, and, in 
short, was hanged. 

But mark the secret workings of Provi- 
dence in behalf of an innocent victim ! The 
aaecutMier was a novice in his profesMon ; 
and, m adjusting the rope round the neck of 
this poor creature, he fastened it so awkward- 
ly that respiration was not entirely stopped. 
After hanging the usual time, the body was 
cut down and sold to a surgeon [formerly in 
France, the bodies of criminals after execa^ 
tion were a part of the hangman's perquisites^ 
who fittid liberty to dii^qpose of them as he 
thought proper], who ordered it to be removed 
to his house for dbsection. In the evening. 
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when about to commence the operation^ he 
thought he discovered an unusual warmth in 
several parts of the body. On holding a 
jksB close to her mouth, he perceived a dull- 
ness and humidity on its surface, which led 
him to conclude tiiat the action of the lungs 
bad not entirely ceased. The almost fatal 
knife immediately fell from his hand ; and with 
great humanity he had the body put into a 
warm bed, and, after applying the usual re- 
medies in cases of suspended animation, he 
had the satisfaction to find his efforts effec- 
tual in restoring to life this unfortunate in<*^ 
nocent. Ttie surgeon then sent for a priest, 
to whom he was known, and in whose pru- 
dence and secrecy he could confide; ami, 
after telling him the particulars of this 
strange affair, requested him to be witness of 
his conduct, and to further aid him with his 
advice. When this poor unfortunate creature 
opened her eyes, and beheld the priest stand- 
ing near her, she believed herself in the re- 
gions of the blest: clasping her trembling 
hands together, she exclaimed, " Eternal and 
heavenly Father, you know my innocence ! — 
Have mercy on me!" Nothing could be 
more moving and expressive than the suppli- 
cations of this much-injured girl, who, being 
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roused firom a death-like state, faacicd .ker* 
self in the presence of the. Sapreme Judge, 
and, in fact» could hardly be prevailed upon 
to desist from her invocations to the priest 
as to the Almighty: and so strongly was the 
idea of her late sufferings impressed upon 
her, that it was with much difficulty she could 
be persuaded she was again an inhabitant of 
the earth. 



MhraculoMs Etcape of a Seanum, 

In the hitter part of the year 1819, his Ma- 
jesty's ship Leven, Captain Bartholomew, 
C. B., was lying at Terceira, one of the 
Western Islands, when a tempest arose, which 
from its violence compelled them to put to 
sea« Every precaution was adopted without 
loss of time to prevent the ship being filled 
with water; the waves breaking over the masts 
. and yards, and threatening instant destruc- 
tion ; when, unfortunately, one of the port- 
holes was stove in by the anchor getting loose, 
which circumstance greatly increased their 
perilous situation . During the time of making 
the anchor secure, a seaman, named £a»- 
terby, was washed overboard, and from the 
raging of the sea but little hopes appeared of 
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saving bim firom a watery grave. To lower a 
boat was impossible, and presented instant 
destruction to aU who should venture therein ; 
and therefore, as the only chance of saving 
the man, ropes were thrown towards him, in 
expectation that he might fortunately reach 
one. He did so, and his messmates were in 
the act of hauling him to the ship, when by 
some accident he lost his hold i}f the rope* 
Still anxious to save him, ropes were thrown 
a second time,' and the poor fellow again 
caught hold of one. Joy gladdened the 
hearts of all ; the pleasure of saving a fellow- 
creature from destruction was conspicuous in 
their countenances; and, animated by this 
feeling, they seemed regardless of their own 
danger. Thk feding, the characteristic of a 
British tar^ was but of short duration ; for 
the man, being much exhausted, a second dme 
quitted his hold, and was carried further 
from the ship ! The sensation this fresh acci- 
dent excited may be more readily conceived 
llian described, and the unfortunate man was 
reluctantly left by his companions to that 
fyAe which it now appeared to be totally bc- 
vond their power to avert. The interposition 
of Divine Providence was in this instance, as 
IB all otbers, most conspicuously displayed; 
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for soon after the poor roan was seen coming 
on the summit of a wave towards the ship, — as 
if the sea, tired of tossing him about, was de- 
termined to restore him to the situation from 
whence he had been driven. The wave on 
which he was borne in an instant broke over 
ikhe ship, when the man, almost dead, was 
caught by some of his messmates, and thus 
saved from certain destruction. Every care 
and attention was of course shewn to him, 
and in a short time he was again enabled to 
resume his former duties. 

Public Ledger^ Jm. 1820. 

Smgukar PretenHtHonfram Drtnmmg. 

On Sunday, January 9th, 1820, Mr. Par- 
kinson, of Fireston, dogger, and his wife, 
had a most narrow escape from drowning. 
They were crossing the Ribble, near Pen- 
wortham-bridge, when the tide flowing caused 
the ice to break, and let them into the river 
where the water is about nine feet deep. By 
a rare presence of mind, Mr. Parkinson threw 
out one arm upon the unbroken ice, and with 
the other held up his wife. He then called 
to several boys, and instructed them to lay 
themselves flat upon the ice, each one taking 
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hold of the leg of his companioD^ atiJ thus 
approach him ; promismg at the same time 
to let go his hold of the boy next to him if 
the ice should break near him, so that they 
might easily draw each other from the dan* 
ger. They remained thus linked and sus- 
pended for about half an hour^ when, a plank 
being brought and laid across the br6ken ice, 
the man and his wife both fortimately escaped 
a watery grave* 

SingulaT Escape. 

About the middle of January, 1820, as 
some workmen were employed on the roof 
of the house of a Mr. Williams, in the Kent 
Road, they let fall a roll of sheet-lead between 
the rafters. The weight of it passed through 
the ceiling of a room beneath, and it fell on 
a desk at which Mr. Williams was writing : 
in its fall it knocked off his hat, but without 
doing him any injury. The desk was entirely 
demolished. 

Remarludfle Deliverance from Shipwreck. 

In the year 1809, on the 18th of January, 
the American merchant-vessel, the Trial, was 
wrecked off Long Island, on the coast of 
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North America^ and all the ctew perished 
except three, who hang to the ropes and 
rigging for serenteen hours in a cold frosty 
night; when they were rescued horn their 
perilous situation by a Tcssel which- came by> 
and conveyed them to New York, where such 
of their limbs as were incurably affected by the 
frost were amputated, and they all recovered. 
One of them was formeriy a British tar, 
Thomas Eustace, a native of Chinnor, a vil- 
lage in Oxfordshire, near Thame. Having 
been fetched from Liverpool to Warrington 
by a clergyman, he was sent safe home to his 
friends. He has since married, and has two 
children. Last year (1810) he was entrusted 
with the management of the workhouse at 
Amersham, Bucks, till a proper master was 
appointed. He now tives at Woodrow, near 
Amersham. All his fingers are amputated, 
and both his legs below the knee. 

ProoidenHal Escape from Death, 

At St. Blazey, in Cornwall, a very singular 
accident and- providential escape occurred 
in the year 1702. A Mr. Polter of that place, 
determining to get rid of a large mischievous 
mastiff, took him to a mioe-shaft of tremen- 
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dou8 depths and, having tied a stone round 
the animal's neck^ attempted to throw the 
creature therein; when the dog instantly 
seizing Mr. Potter by the collar, they both 
tumbled into the pit together : and> notwith- 
standing the amazing height they both fell/ 
neither was killed ; but one of Mr. Potter's 
legs was unfortunately so much hurt as to 
render amputation necessary: however, he 
shortly after recovered. The accident was 
discovered about sixteen hours after, entirely 
through the loud and dismal bowlings of the 
dog. 

Rescue Jrom a Watery Grave. 

Friday night last, a poor old man, in the 
habit of bringing vegetables from Flint to 
Park Gate (Cheshire), attempted to return 
home on the sands after dark, when he mis- 
took the signal light down the river for one 
usually placed on the Flint shore, which 
attracted him to a very perilous situatioti; 
for, sitting unconcerned between his panniers,' 
his horse went into the centre of the Dee, 
before the rider was aware of his danger, 
which, being suddenly convinced of, he utter- 
ed the most pitiable cries of distress, which 
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were heard at Park Gate. A Mr. Edwards, 
the keeper of the assembly house, offered to 
go with lights in search of the poor man, and 
prevailed upon one Gill, a boatman, and two 
bc^s to accompany him. These four, at the 
risk of their lives, after going two or three 
mttes upon the sand, and wading through 
several deep gutters formed by the coming 
tide, at last discovered the shoe marks of the 
borse, and ultimately came up to the ex- 
hausted old man, just when the water was 
beginning to float himself and horse. They 
found him lying with his face along the neck 
of the beast, too weak to cry aloud, but im- 
ploring the mercy of the Almighty, previous 
to his meeting the fate which he thought now 
hievitable. They seized the bridle, and soon 
brought him safe ashore to Park Gate, when, 
by the help of cordials, he soon recovered. 

PMie Udg€r, Sept, 22, 1819. 

Jtemarkable Preservation from Shipwreck. 

Th& following very extraordinary affair, hap- 
pened in the year 1751. 

The ship Princess Louisa, of Drunton, Rolf 
Dirickson commander, bound firom Drunton 
to Dublin»was lost on the coast of Shetland, in 
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a?ioleat storm about ten o'clock at night; after 
she sprung her masts, she completely overset, 
with her keel uppermost; and the Captain and 
crewy (except one man, who was lost in the 
ship's turning) sat three days and nights i4X>n 
her keel, without any kind of provision, till, 
by the providence of God, they were relieved 
from that terrible situation, by a ship bound 
to China, which took them on board, gave 
them dry clothes and refreshment, and treated 
them with the greatest humanity. No person 
was lost during the whole storm, but the omt 
mentioned above. 

Umweratd Magaziuef July^ 1751. 



Hennsm of a Peasant in rescuing a Family 

from Drovming. 

Some years ago, a great inundation having 
taken place in the north of Italy, owing to 
an excessive fall of snow in the Alps, followed 
by a speedy thaw, a bridge over the river 
Adige, near Verona, was carried away, ex** 
cept the middle arch, on which was erected 
the house of the toll-gatherer, or porter, who 
with his whole femily were thus imprisoned 
by the water, and in momentary danger of 
destruction. They were observed from the 
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badks streiching forth their hands, scream- 
iDgy and imploriDg succour, while fragments 
of the arch were seen continually dropping 
into the water. 

In this extremity, a nobleman who was 
present (a Count of Pulverini), held out a 
purse of one hundred sequins, as a reward 
to any adventurer who ^would take a boat 
and deliver this unhappy family. But so 
great was the risk of being borne down by the 
rapidity of the current, of being dashed against 
the fragment of the bridge, or crushed by the 
falling stones, that not one among the vast 
number of spectators had courage enough 
to attempt the exploit. 

A peasant providentially passing along was 
informed of the proposed reward, and of the 
imminent danger of the poor family. He im- 
mediately jumped into a boat, and by strength 
of oars succeeded in gaining the middle of 
the river : he brought his boat close under the 
toU*ga^erer's house, when the whole family 
safely descended by means of a rope. " (Cou- 
rage I" oied he ; *' Now you are safe.'* By 
a still more strenuous effort, : and great 
strength of arm, he brought the boat and 
family to shore. 

'' Brave fellow !" exdaimed the Count, 
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handiB^ the purse to him ; ** here is the'pnn 
mised recompence/' The peasant replied^ 
'* I shall never expose my life for money: 
my labour is a sufficient livelihood for myself, 
my wife, and children. Give the purse to 
this poor family, who have lost their all." 

Singular Deliverance. 

On Wednesday, the 25th of May, 1814, a 
gentleman of Belfast, being on a visit to a 
friend in the north of Ireland, was induced, 
as the weather was remarkably fine, to hire 
a boat and two men, for the purpose of going 
to a small island in the neighbourhood, that 
was covered at high water during spring tides* 
with a design of picking up shells and other 
natural curiosities. Having landed on the 
island, the boatmen asked permission to visit 
a spot at some distance, that they might pick 
up some oysters for him ; which he readily 
granted, very naturally concluding that they 
would speedily return. 

The gentleman, on being left alone, im- 
mediately proceeded in his researches ; and, 
sittmg down, picked and culled such curiosi- 
ties as presented themselves, without regard- 
ing the progress of time, or the peril of bis 
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siiuation. Growing weary, however, of his 
employmeBty he was quite alarmed, on rising 
up, to find that the tide was making rapid 
advances; that it had ahready covered the 
extremity of the island nearly two feet ; that 
very shortly it would overwhelm the highest 
part, and that the boat could no where be 
seen. On making these discoveries, and ob- 
serving the water encroaching on him every 
moment, he became most seriously alarmed, 
as he was unable to swim, and the distance 
from the shore exceeded half a mile. 

At this critical juncture, his eye was turned 
towards some large stones which lay scattered 
round him ; and, as the only means that ap« 
peared practicable for the preservation of his 
life, he conceived the idea of piling them one 
on another, and thus erecting a kind of tower, 
on tiie summit of which he finally intended to 
take hb stand. As some of these stones 
were from two to three hundred weight, it 
was not in his power to lift them fnm the 
ground : these were, therefore, by uncommon 
exertion rolled towards each other, and six 
of the largest formed the foundation of hb 
building. On this foundation, othars as large 
as he could manage were inttantiy rwsed ; 
and thus the e^fice oontinned advancing. 
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until the tottering fabric became about sit feet 
high, the summit of which he covered with a 
large flat stone. The building being thus com- 
pleted» he endeavoured to ascend its rugged 
side, which with much difficulty and trembling, 
be at length efifected ; and having taken his 
station, and standing erect, he tied a white 
pocket handkerchief to his cane, waving it 
as a signal of dbtress, while he waited with 
dreadful anxiety the crisis which was fast 
approachbg. Providentially, the cane and 
the handkerchief were the means of pre- 
serving his life : as the men who were at the 
back of another island, on perceiving some* 
thing floating in the air, and imagining it to 
be a vessel coming into the lock, immediately 
put to sea ; where, to their utter astonishment, 
they discovered that the signal was made by 
the gentleman whose perilous situation they 
had so jitrangely forgotten. 

The tide, when this discovery was made, 
had just reached the base of the pillar ; and 
although they tugged exceedingly hard at 
their oars, before they arrived it had made 
a considerable progpress up its sides. Had 
they remained absent about half an hour 
longer, it is probable that the gentleman 
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xmxM have perished. The tide at thb 
rises aboot six or seven feet, so that aid 
his head might have remained above thi 
if he could have secured his positioi 
the action o^ the water would in all p 
bility either hkve destroyed his fabric, ) 
shook with the encroaching waves, or 
precipitated him into the restless surge, 
boatmen made many apologies for then 
ligence, which the gentlemen, on finding 
self relieved, was ready to forgive. 

About two years afterwards, on riding 
the place, he observed the pillar still s 
ing, and the building had acquired a degi 
firmness, iirom the sea-weed and sand d 
filled up the crevices, that he could not 
anticipated. This singular preservatio 
attributes to the special interposition of E 
Providence, and concludes his account 
the following observation. ^* May thb ] 
long stand as a memento to me, and t 
who may become acquainted with my 
liverance, of the mercy of a wise and 

gracious God.** 

Imp^riul Mtigazi 
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Ignit JPaiuui prcvideiUiaUy uuirummiat ih 
presenoing the tife of a diitreued Female. 

Thb late Mr. Henderson^ the celebnted 
actor, used to assert the following to be a 
ftct ; and in the truth of it he was confirmed 
by his brother. When his brother was ten» 
and he not more than eight years of age, 
their well-being depended upon the life of 
their mother. She was afflicted with a vio- 
lent nervous disorder, which had sunk her 
into a deep melancholy. While sufifering 
under this malady, she one morning left 
her house at Newport-Pagnell. Her chiklren 
awaited her return with impatience. Night 
approached, but their parent did not return. 
Full of terror, the two boys went in search of 
her: ignorant what course to take, they wan- 
dered until midnight about the places where 
she used to walk, but without success. They 
then agreed to return home, but neither of 
them knew the way. Fatigued, alarmed, and 
distressed, thev sat down on a bank to weep, 
when they obsmed at some distance a lu- 
minous appearance, and, supposing it to be 
a candle in some friendly habitation, hastily 
directed their steps towards it. As they 
moved, the light moved also, and glided from 
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iidd to field for a considerable time. At 
length it seemed fixed, and, on their near ap- 
proach, vanished on the side of a large piece 
of water. On the margin, they found their 
mother, in a state from whidi she was ronsed 
by the presence and tears of her children. 
So providentially was the illuminated vapour, 
called Ignii Fmhau, employed on this oc- 
casion! 



Wfmderfid Escape of a IVaveller,. 

The beginning of July, 1818, as two gentle- 
men, strangers, after having visited the Devil's 
Mill, in Scotland, were viewing the tremen- 
dous rocks and romantic scenery in its im- 
mediate vicinity, one of them, in order still 
fiUrther to gratify his curiosity, imprudently 
ventured too near the brink of a precipice, at 
least sixty feet high, where having laid hold 
of a branch to support himself, it unfortu- 
nately gave way, and he tui^ibled headlong 
into the abyss below. The other was petri- 
fied with horror, and found it impossible to 
render the least assistance. Upon recollect- 
ing himself a little, he gave the alarm, when 
lK>me people in the neighbourhood, having 
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procured ropes, ran to the spot; but no one 
had the most distant hope that the unfor- 
tunate stranger could possibly be alive. After 
a difficult and dangerous search, to their 
great joy and astonishment, they at last ob- 
served the object of their solicitude standing 
on a large stone in a creek of the river, at a 
considerable distance from the place where 
he had fallen in. His deliverers at the ha- 
zard of their own lives, scrambled down the 
rocks till they were within about twenty feet 
from the spot where he stood; being able to 
proceed no farther, the rope, on which a 
noose had been previously put, was then 
handed down, which he fixed round his body; 
and in this way he was extricated from his 
perilous situation, without having received 
any other injury than losing his iiir cap and 
getting a most complete ducking. It was 
peculiarly fortunate that he fell into a deep 
pool ; to which circumstance his preservation 
must in a great measure be attributed, be- 
cause had he fallen into shallow water he 
must inevitably have been dashed in pieces; 
and it is also worthy of remark, that had he 
been carried beyond the particular spot 
where he was found, he would have been 
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sw^pt away by the rapidity of the cuYrent* 
and must have perished. 



EaBhtuKrdiMaqf Etcape of a Man who fell hUo 

a Coal-pii, 

The Tyne Mercury sayt-^Early on Tues* 
day morning, some men belonging to Sheriff 
Hill Collieiy werci waiting the arrival of the 
gm-hone to go down into the pit Owbg to 
the clearing of the boiler, the regular engine 
rope was not in a workable state at the mo- 
ment ; but about twenty fathoms of it, with 
the chain, were hanging into the shaft* One 
of the men, J. Wilson, having in the dark gone 
incautiously near the edge, fell b. Repeated 
cries jfrom within the shaft at last roused the 
attention of the other men, who, on repairing 
to the spot with a light, were told * by him 
that he had fallen into the pit, and waa then 
hanging l^ the rope. As soon as the alarm 
would allow them to take measures for his 
preservatioii^^they proceeded to adjust the 
gin rope, —a Walk that occupied not less than 
fifteen minutes, from their having to discharge 
it from one pulley and place it upon another. 
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After fixing on a corf, one of them wished to 
descend in it to his assistance, but this Wil- 
son forbade them to do. The corf was now 
let down gently, till it came under his feet: 
he then freed himself from the engine-rope, 
and being seated in the corf, was drawn slow- 
ly to the brink, in a state of indescribable tre- 
pidation. He was however able, with the as- 
sbtance of another man, to walk upwards of 
a mile to his own house, which, on entering, 
he threw himself on his knees, and poured 
out his fervent thanks to God for his deliver- 
ance. No sooner was this done than, over- 
powered by the dreadful conflict of his feel- 
ings, he fainted. Some time elapsed before 
he recovered tolerable composure; and even 
still, when the subject is recurred to, his 
agitation is extreme. Being questioned mi- 
nutely, he said, *' he had gone to the brink 
of the shaft, to ascertain whether his comrade 
was calling upon him from below ; and being 
deceived by a glimmering of light through a 
crevice in the brattice partition, his foot 
slipped. He was conscious at the moment 
he dropped in, but has no recollection what- 
ever of how or when he caught hold of the 
*"• engine-rope. The first thing he was sensible 
of, was the rope sliding on hb breast; and 
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next its strii^g Itis left hand, with wbich, 
widi hiA legs and feet, he mainly held on. 
He had in bis hand a small stiek, of which 
he kept firm possession all the time, and 
brought it up with him. There was a chasm of 
460 feet perpendicular height yawning un- 
derneath. The only injury he has sustained, 
is a severe bam of the left band^ from the 
Aiction of the rope, slight pun on his left 
shoulder, and a certain degpree of mental dis - 

composure.'' 

PMU Lidgery Jmitary, 1821. 



Remarkable Deliverance from DeUrucHon 6jf 

an Earthqiuihe. 

Thb followiiig very rematkable Epitaph was 
copied by a traveller from the burying ground 
in Spring Path, over against Port Royal, 
Jamaica. 

** Here lieth the body of Lewis Galdy, 
Esqr, who died the 22d of September, 1789, 
aged eighty. He was bom at Montpellier, 
in France, which place he left for his religion 
(being a Protestant), and settled in this island ; 
where, in the great earthquake in 1692, he 
was swallowed up, and, by the great pro- 
vidence of God, by a second shock, was 
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thrown out into the sea^ where he continued 
swimming, till he was taken up by a boat, 
and miraculously preserved. He afterwards 
lived in gpreat reputation, and died universally 
lamented." 



Miraculous Escape, 

A MAN employed in the prevention of smug- 
gling on the coast of Sussex, owing to the 
darkness of the night, on Tuesday last, fell 
over the cliff, a short distance from Rotting- 
dean, a depth of one hundred and nine feet! 
and, strange to relate, without receiving any 
injury, and was eniabled to walk home to (he 

above village. 

PwbUc Ledger^ Dicember 14, 1819. 



Instance of ResusdtaHon. 

In September, 1811 ,a man and a boy, employed 
in fixing a pump on Beeston-hill, near Leeds, 
on their descent into the well, met the black 
damp, as it is called, and were precipitated 
to the bottom in a lifeless state. The boy 
was soon restored to animation ; but the man 
lay at the bottom three quarters of an hour, 
and, when brought up, all signs of life had 
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vmabbed ; but, after being expoeed to the air 
for nearly an hoar» the vital spark was re« 
kindled. It may be ffratifyinr to the cnrions 
to know how death in thb way attacks his 
subjeets. According to the man's own ac- 
county he felt the azote operate upon him like 
a powerful disposition to sleep* and he sunk 
into his death-like state with as much freedom 
from pain as persons usually sink to rest. 
While he was at the bottom, all sensation 
was» of course, extinct ; but he describes hb 
feelings when he began to reyive, as those of 
a person recovering from a state of extreme 
intoxication ; and so powerful were the effects 
of the pernicious air he had inhaled that he 
was several days before he could be said to 
be in a collected state of mind. 

Europetm Magaxme* 

JExiradrdmary Deliverance from Shipwreck. 

Pbiladelpbia, Nov. 9, 1812. 
Ws lately reported that the brig Rattlesnake^ 
bad been upset by ^a hurricane, and that 
seventeen persons had been drowned. It is 
with peculiar pleasure that we now correct 
this statement, and record a most extra- 
ordinary interposition of Divini 
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At early day-light, the boatswain went on 

board to see if he could recover his trunk. 

While standing on a part of the bow out of 

the water, he heard the cries for help of the 

people in the forecastle. Unable to get to the 

hatchway, as the ship lay on her starboard 

side, the boatswain hailed the revenue cutter, 

who sent her boat with people and an axe. 

They instantly went to work, and cut a hole 

for the seamen to get out : they were alb 

eighteen in number and a little boy, taken out 

alive. The men had been four hours up to 

the chin in water, some being obliged to hold 

back their heads to keep the water out of 

their mouths. They were almost exhausted 

for want of air. When the hole was cut, the 

seamen, faint and expiring as they were, had 

borne up the head of the little boy above the 

water, determined that so long as they lived 

he should not perish. 

Universal Magcu\ne* 



Heroic Perseverance, 

The succeeding account is taken from an 
American newspaper (the Utica Patriot), of 
April 4, 1B20. 

'' The following remarkable instance of 

N 
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presence of mind and hennc perseverance, 
almost without parallel, is related by an eye- 
witness. — 

'' < On Sunday, the 13th of February last, 
a Mr. Budlongy his wife, child^ sister, and 
brother-in-law, were returning in a sleigh on 
the ice from a visit to a friend living near the 
Chippewa Bay, on the St. Lawrence River. 
They had experienced some difficulty in get- 
ting on to the ice from the shore ; and Mr. 
Budlong, having wetted his ftet, seated himself 
in the sleigh for the purpose of taking off his 
sinkings, giving up the reins to his brother, 
who, from inattention or ignorance of the 
road, drove on to a place on the ice where 
diere had recently been an air-hole, and 
which was not yet frozen sufficiently strong 
to bear : the ice broke under them, and the 
sleigh upset and sunk, with the two women 
and child. Mr. Budlong sprung from the 
sleigh while sinking, exclaiming, ' We are 
all lost !' and fortunately reached the firm 
ice: the young man who was driving was 
unable to swim, but struggled until he was 
reached and drawn out of the water by Mr. 
Budlong, who retained his hold upon the 
solid ice. This was no sooner accomplished, 
than Mr. Budlong, throwing off his ooat and 
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hat, declared, that he would save the others, 
or perish io the attempt, and accordingly 
plunged into the water in search of those 
most dear to him. The first that he found 
was the child, which grasping he rose to the 
surfJGUse, and brought it within reach of his 
brother; then, drawing himself again on to 
the firm ice, he plunged again to the bottom, 
and, finding his wife, rose a second time 
with her in his arms, but apparently lifeless, 
leaving her in care of his brother, who was 
calling aloud for assistance firom the shore. 
After taking breath for a moment, he a third 
time plunged into the water in search of his 
sister, whom, after- groping on the bottom, 
he found : but, in rising again to the surface, 
he struck his head against tljje ice. Sensible 
of the extreme peril of his situation, and that 
the current had carried him below the aper- 
ture, with a degree of presence of mind sel- 
dom equalled, straining every nerve, he re- 
doubled his exertions, and was so fortunate 
as to again reach the opening, bringing with 
him the insensible and apparently lifeless 
body of his sister: both were drawn from 
the water by the assistance of some persons 
who had arrived from the shore, alarmed by 
the cries of the brother. They were all 
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carried to a neighbouring house, where the 
women and child were with some difficulty 
resuscitated. Upon measuring the depth of 
the water where the sleigh had broken through 
the ice, it was found to be fourteen feet.' '* 



<< A remarkable hut weU-attested IncidejU. 

*' Some years since, a lady who lived in 
Manchester had an occasion to pay a visit 
to some friends who resided at Blackley, a 
village about three miles distant. It was 
during the summer season; and she began 
her journey alone, early in the afternoon, in^ 
tending to return again in the cool of the 
evening. She had, however, not proceeded 
fai*, before a very large dog, which was a 
perfect stranger, found kneans to introduce 
itself to her notice. Being rather dissatisfied 
with her new companion, she endeavoured to 
drive it off; but of these efforts it seemed to 
take BO very little notice, that she found all 
her attempts rendered ineffectual. And as 
it exhibited no appearance of hostility, but 
seemed playful, the lady's fears gradually 
subsided ; she very naturally concluding, 
that after the dog had travelled for some 
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time, a new object would attract its atten- 
tion^ and draw it from her. Nothing, how- 
ever, of this kind happened. The dog ac- 
companied her through all the roads in which 
she had to walk, and finally escorted her to 
the house of her firiend. Arriving hither, she 
contrived, on entering, to shut out her com- 
panion; but this circumstance, instead of 
causing it to retire, induced it to lie at the 
door waiting her return. 

** Some person belonging to the family, on 
opening the door and finding this large dog, 
inquired of the lady if it belonged to her. 
To this question she could give no other 
reply than that which the p)receding part of 
the narrative has already furnished. She was 
then told, that as the dog had been her com- 
panion during the journey, it should also be 
a partaker in the accommodations ; and it was 
accordingly invited in. On entering the 
house, the lady was the great object of its 
attention. It fawned and played, and mani- 
fested, by many significant gesticulations, 
that it was highly gratified. Some manu- 
factures being carried on at this place, the 
lady was invited to survey them ; and into 
every room which she entered her ' faithful 
dog bore her company,' lying down near her 

N 3 
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feet whenever she tarried- a few minutes, to 
look at thi objects witb which she was sur- 
rounded. 

" At length evening arrived, when the lady 
and her canine associate set off on their re- 
turn to Manchester ; the dog highly delight- 
ed, and displaying^ its innocent gambols as 
they walked along. Proceeding on their 
journey, they had to pass through a long 
narrow lane, which on each side was secured 
with a thorn fence, the bushes of which were 
closely interwoven with one another. They 
had not gone far in this lane, before the dog 
gave over its friskings, and walked, in haughty 
silence, a few steps before her. Shortly af- 
terwards it grew furious, its hair stood erect, 
and its march was accompanied with sullen 
growlings. As no cause of this change in 
its conduct appeared, the kidy became quite 
alarmed, and endeavoured to pacify the ani- 
mal by throwing to it some gingerbread, o/ 
other article of a similar nature, which she 
had in her pocket. But of this it could not 
be induced to take the least notice. In this 
state things remained until they reached the 
extremity of the narrow lane, the dog ge^- 
nerally marching a few steps before her. A^ 
this extremity, there was an opening into an 
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adjoining field through the thorn fence, whence 
a strange man suddenly sprang/ "holding in 
his hand a naked knife. 

'' Scarcely had the lady time to shriek at so 
terrifying* an object, before the dog seized 
him with the most savage ferocity, and 
brought him to the ground. The man, find- 
ing himself in this situation, earnestly solicit- 
ed the lady to call ofif the animal, that he 
yiight not be torn in pieces : but as she knew 
not its name, this was scarcely practicable ; 
and having in vain used some efforts to divert 
its attention, she hastened on her journey, 
leaving the dog holding the man on the 
ground. After she had advanced a few yards, 
the dog quitted its hold ; again overtook her; 
and, resuming its former playfulness and good 
humour, seemed to demand, as a reward for 
its services, the gingerbread which it had 
previously refused. This was given with' 
readiness, and eaten with much apparent sa-» 
tisfaction. Thus they proceeded, until they 
reached the spot where they had met in the 
afternoon, when the dog took its leave, and 
the lady returned home in safety. To her 
both the dog and the man were alike stran- 
gers ; and she never saw or heard of either 
afterwards. 
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" On a train of circumslances so singular^ 
it would be easy to make a variety of re- 
marks. The fact itself appeaHi to be well- 
attested ; nor baa any doubt been entertained 
of its authenticity by the lady*s friends. 

" There can scarcely be any question, that 
the man, who had concealed himself behind 
the thorn fence>. had a design to terrify the 
lady, and perhaps to rob if not to murder her. 
The place was well adapted for his purpose, 
as no dweUing was near the spot. It is also 
more than probable, that the dog first began 
to grow sullen when the man was perceived 
to be on tl^ other side of the fence, and that 
they walked side by side until they reached 
the aperture, where, with a knife in his hand, 
he was seised by the courageous animaL* 

" Can the fiiendly interposition of this 
dog be accounted for on those principles 
which we generally denominate instinctive? 
This is hardly to be conceived. The lady, 
it seems, had no knowledge of the animal be- 
fore. It came unsolicited, and accompanied 
her in direct opposition to her efforts to drive 
it away : and after having associated with her 
during the day, and guarded her from danger 
when returning in the evenmg, disappeared^ 
to be seen by her no more. These pheno- 
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mena must have arisen either from instinct 

or a particular Providence ; and we shall find 

more difficulty in resolving all into the former, 

than in allowing the latter to be a branch of 

the. moral economy of God.'* 

Imperial Magaaney July^ 1819. 
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